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ravel and Resort Directory. 


SOUVENIR PORTFOLIO" 


34 photographic illustrations picturing the 
Battle Creek Sanitarium, interior and exterior, 
its social side, pleasures, and serious work, its 
elegant appointments and costly equipments, 
This portfolio, entitled “The Way Out,” will 
be mailed free to Literary. Digest readers who 
are seeking better health, or contemplating rest 
and recuperation at some health resort. 

Address Box 24, ° 


Tre BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM 


ATTHE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM 


A hasty glance through the Souvenir Portfolio mentioned above illustrates how different the Battle Creek Sanitarium is from 
other health resorts. Its cuisine, conducted according to the Calorie system, is different. Its remarkable system of baths, including 
Nauheim, is different. Its system of manual Swedish movements is different. Its school of health is unique and fascinating. Its 
care and treatment of guests, especially invalids, are peculiarly its own, Indeed, the whole vast institution, its atmosphere and 
environments are suffused with what has become known the world over as “ The Battle Creek Idea.” 

A week or a month vacation spent at the Battle Creek Sanitarium, where health, health training and health living are supreme, is 
an education both interesting and inspiring to anyone who feels the need of rest and recuperation and desires to obtain the highest 
efficiency of strength and health. 

Its main building, absolutely fire proof, cost $1,500,000 equipped and contains seven acres of ideal indoors. It has roo suites 
with private baths, telephone in every room, model kitchen and sunny dining rooms on top floor with 50-mile view, great palm garden, 
delightful sun parlors, elegant lobbies, parlors and rest foyers, wide porches and spacious home-like rooms. 

It employs the most elaborate and costly scientific equipment for phototherapy, electricity, X-Ray, electric. 
light baths, Finsen Rays, etc. 

Board and room, including baths, services of bath attendants 
The Rates are Moderate. and necessary medical attention, cost less at the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium than board and room alone at many resort hotels not so elegantly appointed. 

Those desiring absolute quiet and rest can have it at any time. For those desiring them, there 
are musicales, lectures, stereopticons, drills, contests, exhibitions, walking, driving, riding, 
tally-ho and picnic parties and other indoor and outdoor entertainments and amusements. 

Write for the Souvenir Portfolio (see above) and state what accommodations, if any, 
would probably be required. Address Box 24, 


THE SANITARIUM, Battle Creek, Michigan 


All through railroad tickets new have stop-over privileges at Battle Creek 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 


Is There A BOY im Your House 
and Does He Ask Questions? 


WU ISE parents encourage a child’s inquiries, but the answering is tiresome sometimes. 
¢ 





Much has been said and written about the ‘question habit” in children. We have 

suggestions to go hand in hand with that theory. After the question habit has been 
encouraged, teach your child The “Century Habit,” which answers his every question; answers 
it clearly—so clearly that even the child can understand it of himself, with little, if any, ex- 
planation from you; answers it more accurately, if you will pardon us, than you could do your- 
self in most cases, and more quickly. And yet the children do not regard The Century as a 
study book; rather as one of their greatest entertainers, as hundreds of letters received from 


paige THE CENTURY 
DICTIONARY & CYCLOPEDIA & ATLAS 


Is the only collection of knowledge which doesn’t leave out or hide 
away the thing you hope to find in it. It is the history of the 
world’s facts—the world’s wisdom and the world’s words. It isa 
brain of ten thousand pages—the only unzversal memory that 
yields its holdings almost as quickly as thinking and without the 
chance of error or forgetfulness. - Buying it has formerly been a 
serious matter—rich people took it quickly—students went without 
things to own it. Now all can have it. Send To-day for Free 
Book. 64 pages of superb engravings, maps, and descriptive text 
matter showing the unique plan of The Century—or, if you 
already know the work, 





















A Single Dollar 


sent to us secures to you immediate posses- 
sion of one of the superb sets (the same in 
every respect as those sold at double the price) 
and begins your two years’ subscription to 
Cosmopolitan. $2.00 a month for nineteen 
months completesthe transaction, unless you pre- 
fer to pay allcash, in which case you send us 
$36.00 additional on receipt of the books. 
@ We will make no penny of profit on 
this sale of The Century. But we will 
gain 50,000 new subscribers to 
COSMOPOLIT AN—and two- 
year subscribers at that. And 
we will do it quickly, so there 
is no time for delay. 












Send in your dollar and the coupon to-day to 


COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE 
58th Street & Broadway 
NEW YORK 








Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 






PUBLICATIONS OF THE 


SIMPLIFIED SPELLING BOARD 


SENT FREE—Sign and return Coupon Below 


Be able to think and talk intelligently on this subject. 


SIMPLIFIED SPELLING HAS COME TO STAY. Scholars approve it, 
educators urge it, business men demand it. The movement was never so strong, so 
alive, so promising, as it is now; and it is growing stronger every day. Thousands of 
professional men, business men, public men, professors, teachers, students, writers, 
publishers, editors, have signed the agreement to use the simpler spellings recom- 
mended by the Simplified Spelling Board. The President of the United States is 
now having simplified spelling used in all correspondence from the White House. 
The National Educational Association, many State Teachers’ Associations, the 
American Philological Association, the Modern Language Association, and in- 
numerable other bodies have approved the reform. Many large firms and corpora- 
tions and many periodicals are using the modernized spellings. A league of periodi- 
cals is forming. International cooperation is under way. Active opposition is dying. 
Indifference is becoming assent. Persons who are still opposed are beg:.uning to see 
that there is no danger in allowing the idea tobe discust and tried, Spelling is not 
a sacred and immutable thing. It is -a human institution, open to improvement. 
Improvement will not come of itself. It must be brought about by human action. 
We must begin, and do now what can be dc.e now. Don’t believe the ignorant and 
flippant paragraphs which unfortunately appear, too often with many good ones, 
in the newspapers. Get the facts. 


SIMPLIFIED SPELLING BOARD 


E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS THOMAS R. LOUNSBURY 
Chancellor of the University of Nebraska Professor in Yale University 
WILLIAM ARCHER ALEXANDER H. MacKAY 
Dramatic Critic, London World, Tribune, etc., Superintendent of Education of Nova Scotia, 
London, England Halifax, Nova Scotia 
0. C. BLACKMER WILLIAM F. MacLEAN 
Publisher, Chicago Member of the Canadian Parliament; editor of the 
HENRY BRADLEY Toronto W orld, Toronto, Ontario 
Associate Editor of the Oxford English Dictionary FRANCIS A. MARCH 
DAVID J. BREWER Professor in Lafayette College 
Justice of the Supreme Court ofthe United States BRANDER MATTHEWS, Chairman 
JAMES W. BRIGHT Professor in Columbia University 
Professor in Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, WILLIAM H. MAXWELL 
Ma. Superintendent of Public Instruction, New York 
ANDREW CARNEGIE WILLIAM W. MORROW 
New York U.S. Circuit Judge, San Francisco, Cal. 
SAMUEL L. CLEMENS (“Marx Twarn’’) JAMES A. H. MURRAY 
New York Editor of the Oxford English Dictionary 
MELVIL DEWEY THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
Lately Director of the New York State Library, President of the United States 
Albany, N.Y. CHARLES P. G. SCOTT, Secretary 
ISAAC K. FUNK Etymological Editor of the Century Dictionary 
Bditor and publisher of the Standard Dictionary WOoMER H. SEERLEY 


FREDERICK J. FURNIVALL President of the State Normal School, Cedar Falls, 


























































Founder and Director of the Early English Text Iowa 
Society, the Chaucer Society, the New Shakspere WALTER WILLIAM SKEAT 
yee a o _ merly ay g “4 yes ota ono in Cambridge University; author of an 
society s oe om the Oxford) Dictionary; tymological Dictionary of the English Language 


BENJAMIN E. SMITH 
E-ditot of the Century Dictionary ; 
CHARLES E. SPRAGUE, Treasurer x 
President of the Union Dime Savings Institution, 
New York i 
CALVIN THOMAS 
Professor in Columbia University 
E. O. VAILE 
Chicago, It. 
WILLIAM HAYES WARD 
Editor oftthe Independent, New York 
ANDREW D. WHITE 
£x-President of Cornell University 
ROBERT S. WOODWARD 
President of the Carnegie Institution of Washing- 
ton 
JOSEPH WRIGHT 
Professor in Oxford University; editor of the Eng- 
lish Dialect Dictionary 


LYMAN J. GAGE 
. Ex-Secretary of the Treasury, New York 
f RICHARD WATSON GILDER 
Editor of the Century Magazine 
WILLIAM T. HARRIS 
any, Commissioner of Education, Washington, 


GEORGE HEMPL 
Professor in Leland Stanford University 
THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON 
Cambridge, Mass. 


HENRY HOLT 
Publisher, New York 


WILLIAM JAMES 
Professor in Harvard University 


DAVID STARR JORDAN 
President, Leland Stanford University, California 























SIGN AND RETURN THIS COUPON 



















SIMPLIFIED SPELLING BOARI 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 


Please send me your publications as per offer in the “Literary Digest.” 
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UNSURPASSED IN ACCURACY 
AND COMPLETENESS © 


‘In thoroughness, completeness, accuracy og- 
raphy, style, and illustration, it challenges A 
and commands admiration.””—Journal of Education. 


THE FUNK @ WAGNALLS 


STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 


is the latest, most complete, and most sumptuous dic- 
tionary in existence; a necessity in every. school, of- 
fice, and study. It is the result of the highest scholar- 
ship and expert skill of over two hundred and fifty of 
the world’s most distinguished scholars and specialists. 
One hundred universities and colleges and twenty gov- 
— departments are represented among its com- 
pilers. 
Statistics of Its Greatness 

Over 300,000 Vocabulary Terms ; 250 Editors and 
Specialists; 533 Readers for Quotations ; 125,000 
Synonyms and Antonyms ; 5,000 Illustrations ; A p- 
pendix of 535,000 Facts ; Cost over a Million Dollars, 

“The Standard Dictionary is truly magnificent, and 
worthy of the great continent which has produced it. 
It is more than complete. . . . It is certain to super- 
sede all other existing dictionaries of the English lan- 
guage."—Prof. A. H. Sayce (Oxford). 


(Send for Prospectus and Terms) 


THE MOST COMPREHENSIVE 
ABRIDGED DICTIONARY 


“‘This is a treasure. No one can conceive the 
wealth of information, the convenience for reference, 
the elimination of non-essentials which make this book 
worth much more than the price to any student, teacher, 
or writer.’’—/Journal of Education, Boston. 


The Office 


4 
Standard Dictionary 
Abridged from the Funk & Wagnails 
tandard Dictionary 
|B gpa to meet the most exacting require- 
ments of the modern abridged dictionary. 62,28 
terms, besides 1,224 illustrations, 2,000 antonyms, ful 
etymologies, use of prepositions indicated, etc. With 
complete index. 
Some of Its Exclusive Features 
EXCLUSIVELY capitalizes only such words as re- 
= men. Sure guide to capitalizing. 
EXCLUSIVELY supplies prepositions = 1,000) 
and illustrates their correct use. 
EXCLUSIVELY gives antonyms (2,000) or opposite 
words as INDISPENSABLE AS SYNONYMS. 
EXCLUSIVELY indicates the difference between 
COMPOUND WORDS and PHRASES. 
EXCLUSIVELY contains thousands of NzEw worDs 
and APPENDIX FEATURES of great value. 
A FULL AND RICH APPENDIX. _ Large 8vo, 
915 Pages, Cloth, Leather Back, $2.50. Full 
Leather, $4.00. Thumb Index, 50 cents extra. 


THE. MOST AMPLE INTER- 
MEDIATE DICTIONARY 
‘© 1 deem your Comprehensive Standard Dictionary 








_ superior to any similar volume that has yetcome under 


my notice. I fail to see any feature of the work that 
can not be commended.’’—Gen. James Grant Wilson, 
President of the American Authors’ Guild. 


The Comprehensive 


| Standard Dictionary 


Abridgedefrom the Funk €?-Wagnalls 
ae toe Dictionary =a 


4] Bone is the latest and most perfect handy dictionary 


of the English language. cgivet ie orthagraphs 2 
pronunciation, meaning, and etymology of 38,000 wo 
and . "There are Goo tasteful Mastrations. No 
other intermediate Stoney. approaches’ this work in 
Pa or completetiess. e design has been to meet 

lly the most recent and exacting requirements. 


8v0, Cloth. Price, $1.00. Postpaid. 


THE BEST DICTIONARY OF 
ITS SIZE PUBLISHED 


‘Tt contains much in little. In the schoolroom or 
in the household, or near at hand to the student, its 
get-at-ableness is its best feature, for one has the assur- 
ance that its spelling and definitions are scholarly and 
uptodate.” The Boston Times. 


The Concise 
Standard Dictionary 


Abridged from the Funk & Wagnalls 
" tandard Dictionary 
HIS is the latest edition of the famous Standard 
Dictionary series. It contains the orthography, 
ronunciation, and meaning of about 28,000 words. 
Where are 500 illustrations. 
s6mo, Cloth. 482 Pages. Price, 60 cents 
Send for Circulars 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY. Pubs., NEW YORK 








Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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THE CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPEDIA 


First Volume Now Ready for Delivery 


The completion of the First Volume of the CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPEDIA marks the arrival of the most im- 
portant publication brought out in recent years. For two years the editors of this great work have been actively 
engaged in collecting material from the foremost Catholic scholars of the world—representing 27 different nationalities ; 
and the importance and newness of the material they have secured is strikingly shown in the completed First Volume. 

THE CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPEDIA—as the volume shows—is both interesting and, in a field untouched by 
any other encyclopedia, intensely practical. Wor the lawyer this new work opens up a field of reference concerning 
civil enactments relating to religious bequests, Church authority, educational foundations, marriage, divorce, wills, 
testaments, exemptions, etc., that has never been furnished by previous encyclopedias. For the physician it fur- 
nishes for the first time the means of arriving at a knowledge of the mental habits and beliefs of thousands of his 
patients, which will prove of greatest value in the practice of his profession. For the business man the new refer- 
ence work gives an insight into the interests of 25,000,000 English-speaking Catholics of the world that is not only 
serviceable but profitable. For the general reader this nc w work of reference supplies a new and authoritative view 
of the history of the world from the view-point of Catholic influence, Catholic action, and Catholic achievement, of 
which every well-read man should be master. 


THE CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Published under auspices of the Catholic Church 


BEARING THE HOUSEHOLD NAME OF APPLETON 
32 Departments 15 Volumes 12,000 Pages 2,000 Illustrations 


CHARLES G. HERBERMANN, Ph.D., LL.D., Editor-in-Chief 














Rev. EpwarbD A. Pace, Ph.D., D.D. Rev. JOHN J. Wynne, S.]. 
Rev. Tuos. J. SHAHAN, J.U.L., D.D. Conbé BeEnolst PALLEN, Ph.D., LL.D., Managing Editor Tear 
Off and 
VOLUME I. NOW READY—FIRST PRINTING 7,000 COPIES eaurer 
So great has been the interest in THE CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPEDIA that 7,000 copies of the First Volume were APPLETON 
printed to fill advance orders, a large percentage of these subscribers having, after seeing the advance specimen pages, paid » COMPANY 
cash for the complete set in advance of the date of publication. a ~ 


HOW TO OBTAIN VOLUME I. DIRECT FROM THE PRESS 


Send us your name and address and we will mail you without ccst or obligation descriptive specimen 
pages, also pamphlet, ‘‘A Storehouse of Knowledge,” containing brief biographies of the editors, descriptive matter 
of bindings, paper and process of printing ; also our special Sales Propositions (Classes A, B, C and D) 
which we are making on the delivery of Volume | 


Please send’ full infor- 
mation and printed 
matter promptly, without 
expense to me. 
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ROBERT APPLETON COMPANY Seni ueaicantconeapeiic hae aoe 
Dept. L 1 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY ee nk eee 
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June Tours, 12th Wear. Italy, Switzer- 
land, Germany, Austria, Holland. Belgium, 
British Isles, France, including Chateaux of Tourain:. 
Spain. Dr. M. M. KUGLER, 426 Walnut St., Cincinnati, 0 
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UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
IN THE 
FAR EAST Yo Givitization 


of ‘immense significance which we 
know little. 


JAPAN, CHINA, and THE ISLANDS 
of the SEAS 


offer the casual sightseer a day’s amusement, 
but no part of the civilized world hides the 
real secrets of its life and art from the un- 
tutored..eye of the Occident half so well. 
Scholarly guidance is nowhere so rare or so 
a to intelligent travel. 

e now purpose to apply the principles 
of UNIVERSITY TRAVEL to the intellectual 
interests of the ORIENT. We have been 
most fortunate in securing for the director of 
this new work Dr. J. H. Spencer, Presi- 
dent of Morgan College, Baltimore, Md. 
Dr. SPENCER brings to us the ripe scholar- 
ship of one who has devoted fifteen years of 
his student life to residence in JAPAN and 
CHINA. 

Our party sails from Seattle with Dr. 
SPENCER June 21st and returns October 3d. 
Send for our full announcement. 

Bureau of University Travel 

19 Trinity Place Boston 





There is an 











The Steam Yacht ATHENA 
American Management—American Oaterer 
erican Ideas of Comfort. 
Write for prospectus of cruise in May, 
June and July. . 
Mediterranean Yachting Club 
No. 19 Trinity Court, Boston 





THE COLLVER TOURS 


The Oollver Idea is different from all 
others, as different as Collver Routes are 
from those generally taken. 


JAPAN 
ROUND THE WORLD 
EUROPE 
Including three incomparable 


MOTORING TRIPS 
Ask for book of Tour that interests you. 


Suinmer Cruise inthe Mediterranean 

































equipment 
mailed free. 



















The Charm 
of the Orient 


Japan and China are peculiarly fascinating to the American trav- 
eler. The hospitality of their people—the quaint customs, cities, 
shrines and temples—towering mountains, 
, beautiful valleys instill a desire to ‘‘stay longer.” 


Why not go this spring ? 


368 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 





THREE MONTHS ABROAD 


Small party of ladies sails April 6, visiting Sicily, Italy, 
Germany, Switzerland, France, England, + cotland. 
Second tour arranged for summer months sailing 
June 15. Miss Dora Johnson, Green Hall, The 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Ll. 


June 20 and 29, via Gibraltar. 65 

EUROPE to 87d ys. Also Aug, 17. 9th 
-_——————mee year, Map; illustrated books, 

JAPAN-CHINA : private tour ; experienced leader. 

W. A. JOHNSON, 917 Madison Ave., Baltimore, Md. 








Dr. Flick, Prof. Europ. Hist. Syracuse (N. Y.) 
Univ., will again conduct small, select Travel Study 
475, June to Sept. Expert 
Inspiring lectures. Profitable results. 


E U R 0 P Educational Tour. 
. 66days. S325. 

Scenic route. Exclusive party. Conductor, 

Mrs. Shelton - Watertown, Mass. 


Clut, Eng. to Italy. 
guidance. 








June to Sept. 87 Da, Naples to London. 
Durope Leisurely travel, small party, expert lead- 


ership. Very low rate. Eurly application necessary, 
Professor E, W. Clark, Ripon College, Ripon, Wis. 


GREECE Sixth tour esails.June 19. Limit- 
ed party. Expert guidance. Free 

ITALY, SICILY information about other tours. 
DR. ARTHUR 8. COOLEY, AUBURNDALE, MASS, 


“TRAVEL LIKE A KING 


by being thoroughly posted on when 
to tip, when not to tip; where to dine, 
how to get about, what to say, and to 
whom, at every point en route. The 
Traveler's Handbook, $1.00. Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company, 44 East 23d St., N. Y. 

















and_ service. 
Address any representative of the 


Great Northern 
Steamship Company 


W. M. LOWRIE, Gen’! Eastern Agent, 379 Broadway, New York 
C. W. PITTS, Gen’l Agent, 220 South Clark Street, Chicago 
W. C. THORN, Trav. Passenger Agt., 209 Adams Street, Chicago 
W. A. ROSS, Ass’t General Passenger Agent, Seattie, Wash. 


A. L. CRAIG 
General Passenger Agent 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


winding rivers and 


An inexpensive and glorious trip when 
made on the mammoth steamships MINNESOTA anp DAKOTA 
following the mild Japan current between Seattle, 


Japan and China 


Built with double bottoms, and broad spacious decks, these huge 
ships are unsurpassed for safety and steadyness, and unequaled in 
Illustrated folder, descriptive of trip, 





























































By Lorapo TAFT, 
the well known 
y sculptor and lecturer 
. of Chicago, will be 
Greciall found on page 434 of 
this issue of THE 
Summer LITERARY DIGEST. 
It is an intensely in- 
——_—_—_— teresting account of 
a Summer in Europe by one who 
sees with the eye of an artist and 
writes with the pen of a romancer. 
Small, select parties. High class 
throughout. Leisure and comfort. Very 
superior sightseeing. Best steamers and 
hotels. Itineraries on request. Sailing 
May 9 and June 29 for Italy. 

MR. and MRS. EDWARD A. ROBSON, 
80 Warburton Ave., Yonkers, New York. 
Every Traveler Abroad should have illustrated booklet 
SUGGESTIONS FOR SIGHTSEEING AND READING 
It telis you What to See, How to See It Most In- 
telligently. Price 25 cents. 

TRAVEL, 37 West 22nd Street, New York. 
the, NOS : RECENT 
EXPLORAT ONS. Just the 

to instruct and confirm the 

Bible-class student. 12 mo, 50 cents, 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. 











EAGER TOURS 


TO EUROPE 


LEISURELY itinerary with the best of accommodations. 
a small congenial group of fellow travelers; the intelli- 
gent direction of an experienced conductor; these are 
features of the Eager Tours. @ Our booklets will tell you 
just how much this means. 
The EAGER TOURS 
650 Union Trust Bldg. Baltimore, Md 


THE ART OF TRAVEL fh oo esr se 
BY lems of European 


Travel. 180 pp. 
H. H. POWERS Price 20 Ph aoeh 


Bureau of University Travel, 19 Trinity Pl., Boston 


Your European Trip 


Write for itineraries 


2S 


Bureau of University Travel 
19 Trinity Place Boston, Massachuseits 


SUMMER COTTAGES furnished, $400 to 

$800, charming location onshore. Narragansett 

Bay, Jamestown, opposite Newport. Hotel Thorndike 

adjoining, Rates $10 up. Opens June 15th. Booklets. 
P. H. HORGAN, Newport, R, I. 
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@ | 26th Senson—SPECIAL SELECT 

@2 | PARTY leaves for delightful Eu- 

=5 | ropean Tour in June. Also Round 

@ | the World in November. 

f= | Strictly first class in every detail of 
travel. For (Illustrated Itinerary, 

address Mrs. M. A. CROSLEY, 

22 E. 45th St., New York City, 
or 308 E. 15th St., Indianapolis, Ind. 





Europe and Orient 


26th season of uninterrupted success, 
Comfort and leisure. Thorough sight- 
seeing under expert guidance. Limited 
parties, All arrangements first-class. 
Dr. and Mrs. HOWARD 8. PAINE, 
148 Ridge St., Glens Falls, N.¥, 








J. Pau, Grauam, A. M. 
Principal Lawrence School 
Pittsburgh 


Other Tours—Information free 
Southern Route Tour $315 
Tg, EE ‘“‘WASH- 
ON: Its Sights 
is not 


$i . 0 0 and Insights” 


dear. Best guide book ever issued. $1.00. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. 


Select two months’ 
EU ROPE Summer Tour, $2 50 
20 tours at lowest rates from $160 up. British Isles, 
Belgium, Holland, France, Switzerland, Germany; 
Austria, Turkey, Greece and Italy, For details apply 
Rev. L. D. TEMPLE, Watertown Z, Mass, 
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) Will ke made with 
mere cenfort and 
real pleasure if you 
| read our 

4} HELPFUL 
BROCHURE 


sent FREE on request. 

It tells of the 
ij Bartlett System, 
how you can avoid 
many discomforts and 


‘TRAVEL FREE FROM CARE.”’ 


} 
S 532 WALNUT ST | 
" PHILA 


Cherry Blossoms in Beautiful Japan 
BLOOM ONLY IN APRIL AND MAY 


One of the magnificent Steamships of the “Empress” fleet of the 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


Leaves Vancouver every month for Yokohama Secure accommodations now 
Handsomely Illustrated descriptive pamphlets mailed on application 


Sailings monthly from Vancouver for China, Japan, Hawaiian & Fiji islands, Australia and New Zealand 
E. V. SKINNER, A. T. M., Nos. 1 & 458 Broadway & 281 Fifth Ave., New York ROBERT KERR, P. 'T. M., Montreal, Que. 



























ROAD of a THOUSAND WONDERS 
Souther Pacific throush California and Oregon 





Point Conception 
At Entrance to Santa Barbara Channel, 
on Road of a Thousand Wonders 


Over one hundred views in natural colors tell the scenic story of 
the Coast Line-Shasta Route—from Los Angeles to Portland, in the Road 
of a Thousand Wonders Book. ‘The Santa Barbara coast, channel and 
islands; the beautiful Santa Lucia Mountain and its vales; Paso Robles Hot 
Springs and the mission valley of the Salinas; Monterey Bay, with Del 
Monte, Santa Cruz and the Big Trees; Santa Clara Valley, Lick Observatory 
andStanford University; San Francisco’s upbuilding and its neighboring bay 
cities; the rich Sacramento Valley; the Mt. Shasta region and scenic Siskiyou 
and Cascade ranges; the picturesque valley of the Rogue, Umpqua and 
Willamette Rivers—all are pictured therein. For Road of a Thousand 
Wonders Book and copy of Sunset, Magazine of the Wideawake West, 
please send 15 cents to Chas. S. Fee, Passenger Traffic Manager, Southern 
Pacific Company, Dept. M., Flood Building, San Francisco, California. 
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| <=) TRAVELS: 








California via 


How Luxury 
Relieves Fatigue 


When travelling long distances nothing is 
more essential to comfort than exquisite 
decorations — elegant woodwork and 
pleasing color effects in tapestries. All 
such detail, electric lights, periodicals, pa- 
pers and the latest books make the trip to 





The Overland Limited 








is full of wonders. 





a rare pleasure instead of a tiresome journey. The 
Union Pacific— 
Southern Pacific 


Inquire of 


E. L. LOMAX, G. P. A., 
Omaha, Neb. 











CLUBS 


Many organizations are now preparing 
outlines for study for the year 1907-8. In 
the preparation of such work especial 
attention is called. 


ADVANCE ANNOUNCEMENT 


Chautauqua Home Reading Course 


AMERICAN YEAR 1907-8 


Beginning with September, 1907, readers are 
assured a course of caeertanty interest. It 
combines studies of conditions with a survey of 
significant historic events and influences in Ameri- 
can life. 

The Home Reading Faculiy for this year in- 
cludes John Graham Brooks, of Cambridge, Mass.; 
Katherine Lee Bates, of Wellesley; Horace Spen- 
cer Fiske, University of Chicago; Jane Addams, 
Hull House _ Social Settlement, Chicago; John R. 
Commons, University of Wisconsin, and_ others 

Subjects for the American year are as follows: 


As Others See Us 

Races and Immigrants in America 
American Literature 

Provincial Types in American Fiction 
American Painting 

Newer Ideals of Peace 


Topical outlines furnished clubs for the prepara- 
tion of Year Books. 


Correspondence Invited. Dept. L.D. 
CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION 
CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y. 

















i By James C. Fernald, 
Connectives of Og 
English Speech. tives” of our language 
afford many pitfalls for those who would write 
good English. This book is the best published 
guide to their proper usage. 12 mo, cloth, 334 pp., 
$1.50 net. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, N. Y. 








WINTER IN 


| FLORIDA! 


SUMMER IN 


| EUROPE! 


If interested in either, i 
of “Tour Booklet” sent oo oor oe 


HENRICKSON’S TOURS 


GOOD 
MORNING! 


“HOW'S THE BABY?” 


Whether well or sick “THE HEattH 
CarRE OF THE Bapsy,” by Dr. Louis 
Fischer, of Riverside Hospital, N. Y, 
City, is just the book you should have 
to avoid unnecessary doctor’s ex- 
penses, 

IT IS HIGHLY ENDORSED. 


Costs only 75 cents, net 


FUNK @ WAGNALLS COMPANY 
44-60 East 23d Street, New York 





























All About Revival Meetings 

‘The Manual of Revivals”? by Rev. G. W. Hervey, A. 
M., is avolume of practical hints and suggestions from 
| histories of revivals, and biographies of revivalists, with 
themes for the use of pastors ; it includes texts, subjects 
and outlines of the sermons of many distinguished evane 
gelists. 12mo, cloth, 332 pages. $1.25, postpaid. 

‘* Will be a great help toa conscientious, faithful min- 
ister.”—Lutheran Observer. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 44-60 EB. 23d St., New York. 
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my Dainty Story, Quite out of the Common” 


‘Tt is a dainty little story, and quite out of the common. It furnishes an hour’s enjoyable reading, and can 
not fail to move tender feelings as well as to cause smiles.””—Daily Evening Telegraph, Phila. 


The Transfiguration of Miss Philura 


This clever story is based on the theory that every physical need and every desire of 
the human heart can be claimed and received from the “ Encircling Good” by the true 
believer. By FLORENCE MoRsE KINGSLEY, author of “ Titus,” “Stephen,” “ Prisoners of 
the Sea,” etc. 12mo, cloth, dainty binding. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 


as 


40 cents. 


NEW YORK 

















A Happy 













Marriage 
Depends 
largely on a knowl- 


edge of the whole truth 
about self andsex and their 
relation to life and health. 
This knowledge does not come 
intelligently of itself, nor correct- 
ly from ordinary everyday sources. 


Sexology 


by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D., imparts in 
a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have, 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son, 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have, 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have, 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter, 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have, 
Rieh Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Illustrated, $2.00 
Write for “ Other People’s Opinions ”’ and Table of Contents 


Puritan Pub. Co., Dept. B, Phila.. Pa. 
















It’s Here: 


——_—o—— 


Christian 
Science 


—o——— 
What do You 
Think? 








“Gl New Appraisal of Christian Science” 


just out; briefly, but thoroughly, covers 
the whole subject. It’s by Rev. Josep 
Dunn Burretu. Price 50 cents, net. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 44-60 
East 23d Street, New York City. 
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BOOKS FOR PHYSICIANS 


TH E 


PREVENTION OF DISEASE 


This work presents the latest opinion and th most con- 
clusively demonstrated fact on the prevention of every 
important form of human disease. It is written by 
authorities of international reputation. W ith introdue- 
tion by H. TIMBRELL BULSTRODE, M.D. Two vols., 8vo, 
cloth, 1081 pp. $7.50. 


SUPERSTITION IN MEDICINE 


istory of the erroneous ideas and fanciful beliefs with 
oa S sickness and its cure, that have prevailed in the 
world from the days of ancient Rome to the present time. 
By Prof. Dr. HuGo Maenvs, authorized translation from 
the German, edited by Dr. Julius L. Salinger, 12mo, cloth, 
214 pages. $1.00 net. 


THE Psyciic TREATMENT 
oF Nervous DisoRDERS 


The experiences and principles of psychic treatment of 
nervous disorders based u twenty years of successful 
specialization and practice in this branch of medical skill, 
Dr. Pau Du 1s, translated by Smith Ely Jelliffe, 
.D., Ph.D.. and William A. White, M.D., from the authors 

“ Les Psychoneurosis.”’ 8vo, cloth, 471 pages. $3.00 net. 


A scientific treatise on the healing qualities of carbonic 
necid gas. By Dr. AYHILLES ROSE. 12mo, cloth, 200 pages. 
$1.00 net. 


PHYSICIAN VS. BACTERIOLOGIST 


This volume embraces Rosenbach’s discussion on clini- 
co-bacteriologic and hygienic wigan ow based on original 
investigations, rep~esentin’ the contest against the over- 
growth of bacteriology. By Prof. O. RosenBacu, M.D. 
12mo, Cloth, 455 pp. $1.50 net. 


ELEcTRO-DIAGNOSIS AND 
ELECTRO- THERAPEUTICS 


The contents include a clear and concise explanation of 
the principles of electricity, and the latest research as to 
the physiological effects of electricity upon the human 
body. By Dr, Tospy CoHN, Nerve Specialist, Berlin. 
Plates, 39 Cuts. 8vo, Cloth. $2.00. 


NERVES IN ORDER 


Or the maintenance of health. The latest scientific knowl- 
edge — the entire realm of physical and mental health. 
By A. T. SCHOFIELD, M.D., M.R.C.S.E. 12mo, Cloth, 305 
pp. $1.50 postpaid. 


NERVES IN DISORDER 


This book seeks to dispel ignorance regarding all func- 
tional nerve diseases and to set forth the most advanced 
and valuable scientific ee for successfully treatin 
these troubles By A. T. SCHOFIELD, M.D., M.R.C.S.E. 
12mo, Cloth, 218 pp. $1.50. 


THE FORCE OF MIND 


The action of the mind in the cause and cure of many 
disorders is considered in this book from new and scien- 
tifie st points, w ggestions for the practical use of 
this knowled by_ physicians and a gg By A. t 
SCHOFIELD, M.D., M.R.C.S.E. 12mo, Cloth, 347 pp. $2 00. 


SPRINGS OF CHARACTER 


This work gives the latest scientific information on the 
sources and qualities of character, showing the impor- 
tance of character and the soundest principles for its de- 
velopment. By A. T. SCHOFIELD, M.D., M.RC.S.E. 8vo, 
Cloth, 259 pp. $1.50. 


THE UNCONSCIOUS MIND 


As’ .dy into the mysteries of the min’ ~d their relation 
to physical and psychical life, contain, he latest scien- 
tific research on this topic. v A. T. SCHOFIELD, M.D., 
M.R.C.8S.E. 8vo, Cloth, 451 pp. $2.00. 


HANDBOOK OF MEDICAL 
AND ORTHOPEDIC GYMNASTICS 


The principles and application of Swedish gymnastics, 
massage, and orthopedics, with descriptions of many 
cases of illness, helped or cured by gymnastic treatment. 
By ANDERS WIDE, M.D. 8vo, Cloth, 382 pp. Illus. $3.00 net. 


A BRIEF OF NECROSCOPY 


A clear. concise manual of medical information giving 
with sufficient detail all practical facts connected with the 
study, diagnosis, technique, and medico-legal aspects of a 
Post-mortem examination. By GusTAV SCHMIDT, M.D. 
Pocket size. 16mo, Leather, i86 pp. $1.00. 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 


Only 


1 Cents 
A Month 


S1zE 8x54 IncHES 


only 7 


Magnificent De Luxe 
Volumes, 
cents a month. 


TITLES OF BOOKS 


William the Conqueror 
Alexander the Great 
Alfred the Great 
Cyrus the Great 
Genghis Khan 

Xerxes 


byrrin Czesar 
‘hus 
Josephine 

Mane Antoinette 


Heinando Cortez 


ueen Elizabeth 


leopatra 


Darius the Great 


Peter the Great 
Hannibal 

Nero 

Romulus 

Henry IV 


Mary Queen of Scots 


This is really the opportunity of a life- 
time. You incur no obligation and it 






ONE MAN’S LOSS IS 
ANOTHER. MAN’S GAIN 


This is Your Opportunity; Read Carefully 


We have on hand twenty-one (21) sets of the ‘‘Makers of 
History” in twenty (20) magnificent volumes, bound in De 
Luxe style (like cut) that have been partly paid for — 
one. These twenty-one (21) sets were subscribed for by our 
customers and delivered to them, and we received in payment 
about two-thirds of our price; then the books were returned to 
us on account of the inability of the subscriber to pay us 
the balance due. The books have been thoroughly inspected 
and where a volume was not absolutely good as new a new 
volume was substituted; thus these twenty-one (21) sets are 
perfect in every respect; this we guarantee. : 

The regular price of the twenty (20) volumes is {$60.00 
a set, but as we have already received about two-thirds of 
the price of these books from our customers, we have de- 
cided to let these special sets, only twenty-one (21) in number, 
go to those who first apply, for about one-third the regular 
price upon small monthly payments. Read coupon carefully. 

he ‘‘Makers of History”’ are the most entertaining and in- 
structive friends you could possibly have in your home. Each 
volume is a complete narrative of a man or woman who in their 
time made things happen. ‘There is not a dull page in the en- 
tire 20 volumes. No set of books published can compare in 
interest or instruction with the ‘‘Makers of History.”’ ey are 
as absorbing as anything you can imagine. They are the kind 
of books that keep people up late reading. Once you start to 
read any of these volumes you dislike to stop until the book is 
finished.. Hundreds of thousands know and own these books. 
Their sale is ever increasing, because they are real books to be 
read and enjoyed— not to be put away and never looked at. 

Read Carefully: Remember these books are partly = for, so 
you only have to pay one-third the regular price. e extend 
to you free examination; if the books are not found to be satis- 
factory return them at our expense; you do not take any risk; 
it costs you nothing to have the books sent to you; if you do 
not care to keep them after seeing them they are to be re- 
turned, all charges collect. 

Sign and mail coupon to us to-day. We say to-da 
because we know that these twenty-one (21) sets will 
be claimed almost immediately. 





PARTLY PAID BOOK COUPON 
A. L. Fowle Company, 8 Washington Place, N. Y. 


You may send me for inspection and approval one set of the 
MAKERS OF HISTORY 


20 De Luxe Volumes—regular price $60.00 per set.—I will pay 
for same if 1 decide to keep the books, as follows; 50 cents after 1 
examine them, and $1.59 a month for fifteen months, 








It is understood you send to me upon approval, the “Makers 
of History,” in 20 volumes, and if I decide not to keep the 
books 1 am to return them to you, charges collect. 


costs you nothing to piracy. ms the | NAME 


greatest book bargain ever o 


A. L. Fowle Company 


8 Washington Place, New York 
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30,000 CHOICE QUOTATIONS. 
Hon. Joseph H. Choate: *' I have always found it the most complete and useful book of the bind ever published.” 
‘ord 


General Stewart L. Woodf: 


: ** Useful 


and valuable. It has been to me a practical help.” 


THE CYCLOPEDIA OF PRACTICAL QUOTATIONS 


Thirty Thousand Choice Quotations with Eighty-six Thousand lines of Concordance. Proverbs 
from the French, German, etc., and other modern foreign languages, each followed by its Eng- 
lish translation. Also a full list of Latin law terms and their translations. By J. K. Hoyt. 


Hon. A, 8S, Hewitt : ‘‘ The work, always indispensable to the scholar and the author, appears to me to be 


incapable of further improvement.” 


Cover Design by George Wharton Edwards. 8vo, 1205 pp. Prices; Buckram, $6.00; Law 


Sheep, $8.00; Half Morocco, $10.00; Full Morocco, $12.00. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs. - NEW YORK 
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Learn to 
Read, Write, Speak 


0 MINUTES A DAY 


| 
ie 
: 
: 





FRENCH 
GERMAN 


In the quiet of your own home, 
with nothing to disturb or dis- 
tract, the living voices of native 


SPANISH] 
ITALIAN 


Ease, speed, thoroughness mark 
every step of language knowl- 
edge imparted by this new mar- 








linguists in the four great mod- 
ern foreign languages are at 
your beck and call. Whenever, 
wherever you want them, they are 
instantly ready to impart their lan- 
guage to you after Nature’s own 
method. Pleasantly, delightfully you 
glide into thinking in the new tongue. 
Presently, almost unconsiously, you are its 
master. Your Written Exercises may be sent to 
us for free correction by our language specialists. 
























Every Day for a Short 
Time 
Will Insure Perfect, Pleas= 


ant and Easy 


uage. 
Mastery thes 


vel of science. A few minutes 
a day for a short time of pleasant 
mental diversion, full of fascinat- 
ing novelty, and you can think, 
speak, write and read a new lan. 
We want to tell you how it 
is done and what university professors 
and others say about it. If you have a set 
of Rosenthal Linguistry Books it will pay you to 
write us for Special Terms. 


IT’S WORTH YOUR WHILE TO READ THIS WONDERFUL STORY OF 


The Language-Phone Method With 


LIVING 


sa. FkoSenthal’s Practical Linguistry = 


EVERY 


Have you not at one time or another felt the longing to be able to think, speak, read and writein another language than your own? 
Have you ever felt the breadth of mind, the mastery of thought, which knowledge of one or more of the 
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At the Student’s Command at 
Any Time or Place 


UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS SPEAK OUT 
IN PRAISE 


Yale University 
PROF. ARTHUR H. PALMER 
**An invaluable aid in the practical 
teaching and learning of any modern 
language.” 
University of Michigan 
Por. Victor E. FRANCOIS 
‘Far beyond my expectation. No 
teacher could compete with the records 
in power or regularity for pronuncia- 
tion.” 


Columbia University 
Pror. WM. ADDISON HERVEY 
**I can say without reserve that the 
Language- Phone records are an_in- 
valuable, if not indispensable, aid to 
instruction in spoken German.” 














Enrich Your Mental Possessions 
By the Gift of Tongues 


A gift for your whole lifetime 
A gift that gives life a new meaning and charm to you 
A gift once enjoyed you would never surrender 


SAVES YOU TIME, EFFORT, EXPENSE 


If you use the Language-Phone Method you glide pleasantly into speak- 
ing and writing familiarity with the new language in less time than by 
any other known method of study. Instead of arduous mental work, the 
acquirement of anew tongue by the Language-Phone isa pleasant diversion. 
You listen to the living voices of great native linguists whose services 
would cost you a small fortune were they engaged by you personally, 


ONE OR EVERY MEMBER OF YOUR FAMILY 


The Language-Phone is ever ready.—never tired, never inaccessible. It 
will instruct one or a dozen in your household. Have you children grow- 
ingup? The Language-Phone will be in readiness to teach them when- 
ever they are old enough to use it. It is far and away ahead of the 
old-fashioned class-room method. 


VAST ARMY OF 900,000 SUCCESSFUL USERS 


Overshadowing in weight of prot our most orcas claims towers the 
experience of upwards of ONE MILLION men and women who have 
easily, quickly gained a new language by this method, a multitude equal 
to the population of the entire State of Connecticut ! 














orld’s great languages gives you? The new acquirement can now be yours. 


PRAISE OF UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 


Cornell University 
Pror. CHAs. DEGARMO 
** My own experiments have convinced 
me that for the individual learner your 
method is deserving of warmest praise.” 


University of Chicago 
Pror. J. W. A. YouNG 
‘Your theory is sound, the selection 
and vocabulary of phrases is excellent.” 


Boston University 
Pror. F. M. JossELYN 
“* Actual use of your records has con- 
firmed me in the opinion which I 
formed before trying them.” 


Cornell University 

Pror. Guy MONTROSE WHIPPLE 

** The student can secure at will con- 
tinued repetition of a standard copy in 
the tempo that best suits his ability.” 


Princeton University 
; Pror. T. M. PARROTT 
‘In German, with whichI am most 
familiar, the pronunciation is clear and 
correct.” 


Johns Hopkins University 
ProF. 0. W. E. MILLER 
‘*T consider the records very satisfac- 
tory. Much prefer them in place of a 
living eacher.” 


University of Penn. 
ProF. HuGo A. RENNERT 
**T am astonished by the remarkable 
clearness and accuracy with which your 
Language-Phone reproduces the sounds 
of the human voice.”’ 


U.S. Mil. Acad., West Point 
Oapt. Ons. C. JAMIESON 
‘“*Tt is eminently practical... giv- 
ing the student the tripte training of 
eye, ear, and tongue, all of which are 
necessary.” 
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Besides Emphatic Approval From ‘ 

University of Colorado St. John’s College New York University Boston University i 
ProF. WALTER H. NICHOLS Rev. JAMES Conway, 8. J. Prov. LAWRENCE A. McLouTH Pror. FREEMAN M. JossELYN at 
College St. Francis Xavier Syracuse University University of Minnesota Manhattan College i 


REv. J. M. PRENDERGAST 


University of Chicago 
ProF. J. W. A. YOUNG 


REV. Dr. SAMUEL G. SMITH BROTHER EDWARD, Pres. 


De La Salle Institute Brown University 
BROTHER PoMpPIAN, Director PROF. JAMES Q. DEALEY 


sm uncoscentREE IN curon | OUR LANGUAGE TREATISE, 68 PAGES, FREE 


tae ‘ ys Isn't this wonderful system worth investigating? It costs you 
Please send me without obli 3 ° 
letters. tae meres Si Spa eens ne eee nothing to secure our valuable Language Treatise and 
other interesting literature 

In offering to send this treatise to THE Literary DicestT readers we will make known 
to them the innumerable merits of this world-renowned system of language study. We 
wish it to make its own appeal and we are confident that if you will give this appeal a 
L.D, 3-16-’07 ADDRESS.....cescscccccccesccccsscccesccccsoees Do aaee careful reading you will at once join the ranks of the great army of successful students. 
Just sign and mail the coupon and do it NOW. 


THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD fret ice ss NEW YORK 
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St. Joseph’s College 
Rev. J. F. X. O’CONOR 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


TWO-CENT FARES. 


INCE the railroads’ policy of issuing free passes to influential 
individuals and classes has been discredited and practically 
abandoned, a wave of agitation for a fat two-cents-a-mile passenger 
rate has been rapidly gaining volume and impetus in various parts 
of the country. In New York State the two-cent rate for mileage- 
books has prevailed for some time; in New England two of the 
three great railroad systems have adopted it; and in Ohio a law 
making two cents the maximum legal rate has recently come into 
effect; in Pennsylvania a similar act has passed the Assembly 
and is now before the Senate. “In another month,” predicts the 
Philadelphia Press, “starting from Boston, two-cent fares will be 
in force across New York, Ohio, and all the way to Nebraska— 
the whole North will have enacted a two-cent fare.” The move- 
ment has made headway also in the West and South. In addition 
to Ohio, the States whose legislatures have recently passed two- 
cent-fare bills are Iowa, Arkansas, Nebraska, Indiana, Missouri, 
and West Virginia. In Wisconsin such a bill is under discussion. 
In Minnesota the Assembly has passed one two-cent-fare bill, 
while the Senate has approved another. In South Dakotaa simi- 
lar act passed the Senate, but was defeated in Assembly. In 
North Carolina, in Illinois, and in Kansas the legislatures are 
busy with like measures. In Mississippi a two-cent fare has been 
ordered by the State Railroad Commission. Hitherto three cents 
a mile has been the prevailing rate in the Middle Westand South. 
It is not a mere coincidence, asserts the New York Evening 
Post, that the low-fare campaigns and the antipass campaigns 
have so generally fallen together. But it adds: “It requires only 
the simplest mathematics to show that a company which formerly 
carried two-thirds of its passengers for three cents and the other 
third for nothing, will take in exactly as much money if the whole 


‘lot pay fare at two cents flat.” The Chicago Post characterizes 


the two-cents-a-mile-fare law as the latest “popular legislative 
fad.” But many persons will be surprized, says the Minneapolis 
Tribune, to learn that the average rate of passenger charges on 
all the railroads of the country has been about two cents a mile 
for the last ten years. “Of course,” it explains, “this is the aver- 
age between high local rates running in a few cases as high as 
four cents a mile, half-fares, excursion and cut rates, running as 
low as one cent, and free passes.” Nevertheless, tho the average 
passenger rate has not varied much in ten years, “ it has declined 
relatively because the purchasing power of all wages and earnings 
has diminished with the general rise of all prices.” The attempt 
to give everybody the benefit of the average rate, remarks the 
same paper, “ appeals to the spirit of fairness”; but it adds: 


“Experience teaches, however, that no general reduction abol- 
ishes entirely the effort to encourage special travel by still lower 
special reductions. A quarter of a century ago the Western rail- 
roads fought the three-cent maximum as hard as they are fighting 
the two-cent maximum now, but its establishment was followed by 


continual special reductions that have brought the different aver- 
age rates from half a cent to nearly a cent lower.” 


The theory upon which a lower rate isdemanded, says 7he Ohio 
State Journal (Columbus), is that the resultant increase in busi- 
ness will make up the difference between the old rate and the new 
rate. It goes on to say: 


“Now, this is the idea that the people contend for. It is not 
prejudice. There is no desire toharm aroad or to injure its legit- 
imate earning capacity. It is simply an insistence upon the rail- 
roads conferring upon the people the greatest possible good. 
That is what they have the right to claim. It is good public 
policy; that’s all. In the past year, there have been some reduc- 
tions of rates, and the indications are that the roads were benefited 
by them.” 

The Peoria (Ill.) Journal is convinced that two-cent fares “are 
bound to come,” if not through the legislature or the railroad com- 
mission, then because of the competition of the interurban trolley 
lines. Nevertheless, in practically every instance, the legislation 
which would hasten the event is opposed by the railroads. Some 
of the Western lines, it is said, will try to prove that the objec- 
tionable laws are unconstitutional. In Nebraska the railroads 
have issued circulars absolutely abolishing all classes of reduced 
fares. An often-heard objection to a general two-cent rate is thus 
presented by the Chicago Post: 

“In such a State as Ohio, where every mile of farm land, every 
town, contributes its quota to the railway’s traffic, the two-cent 
law can be endured: it does not spell ruin, at least. 

“But in the West the issue is fardifferent. In the mountainous 
country the cost of railway construction is far greater than in the 
East. There are regions which must be traversed, but which 
never can be expected to contribute sufficient business to pay for 
the maintenance of the roads that extend through them, The 
thriving towns are fewand far apart. The tide of traffic is all one 
way part of the year; all the other way during the balance of the 
twelve months. Under such conditions even legislators might be 
expected to see that laws which fit the railways in Eastern States 
are incongruous in the West.” 


Much of the interest in the movement centers in the struggle in 
Pennsylvania, where the Republican party, committed by its pre- 
election pl_dges to a two-cent-rate bill, is urged by the railroads to 
kill the measure in the Senate. In that State, as the Pittsburg 
Dispatch cynically remarks, the railroads’ vehement arguments 
against the reduced rate “tend to allay the apprehension created 
by some reports that the corporations were entirely willing to 
have the bill passed.” Ina published interview President Baer, 
of the Reading line—known to the press as “ divine right” Baer— 
tries to point the way for the dominant party in the legislature by 
the gentle suggestion that “preelection promises are subject to 
reconsideration by men who have assumed official responsibility.” 
This is paraphrased by the Philadelphia North American to 
read: “Be willing to confess that you area parcel of shameless 
liars, so that you may effectively serve the railroad corporations.” 
Vice-President Thayer, of the Pennsylvania, warns the public 
that the pending bill, if it becomes law, will necessitate “the 
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withdrawal of special fares of many kinds, including low excur- 
sion rates and commutation.” Says the Pittsburg Dispatch : 


“This has a peculiar reactionary aspect. Considered as a seri- 
ous assertion, namely, that the cutting off of the minor portion of 
the traffic from which the railroads now get less than two cents 
per mile will make them unable to sustain the lower rates, its 
Meaning is that the people who pay the higher charge have been 
forced to contribute to the benefit of the people who enjoy the 
lower charge. Railroad argument has always heretofore vigor- 
ously denied that the low rates for special classes of traffic were 
at the cost of the people who pay the higher rates. It is asserted 
that the special conditions of the low-rate traffic yielded a net 
profit on its own basis. In view of the denial of that long-stand- 
ing assertion by the later representation, the people have the right 
to know on which assertion railroad authority will permanently 
stand. Both can not be true. 

“ But either assertion has its inevitable conclusion. If the por- 
tion of the passenger traffic paying more than twocentsa mile has 
been bearing the cost of commutation and passenger traffic, then 
it was an unjust discrimination and ought to be stopt. But if, as 
railroad authority has always asserted heretofore, the low-rate 
traffic under its especial conditions yielded a margin of profit, the 
railroads will go on seeking that profit after the bill is passed. 
We venture the prediction that when the bill is passed the railroads 

‘will, as a rule, continue to hang on to the commutation traffic with 
the same earnest grip as in past years.” 


The Philadelphia Pud/ic Ledger, on the other hand, thinks that 
the railroads should challenge the constitutionality of the bill. 
We read: 


“The proposal to conduct the railroad business by a lot of 
politicians who have noresponsibilities for the right and profitable 
conduct of that business is, if not unconstitutional in the present 
instance, vicious in principle and dangerous in practise. There 
are hosts of people who believe that even if the bill be constitu- 
tional, yet it is not a function of the legislature to fix railroad 
fares, because there is no guaranty that the legislature may not, 
under the tutelage of demagogs, proceed at a later day to the 
stage of confiscation in respect to other things in addition to 
railways when that policy has received the stamp of legislative 
authority. 

“ The railroads should contest the bill, test its constitutionality, 
and in this attitude they will have the support of hosts of people 
who are not at all enthusiastic about the way the corporations or 
the railroads have acted in politics in the past generation in this 
Commonwealth.” 























THE ARMY IS TO DIG THE CANAL. 


The next thing we know the railroads will be hiring the entire 
United States army. 


—Bartholomew in the Minneapolis Journal. 
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QUESTIONING CHRISTIAN-SCIENCE FINANCE. 


ECENT writings have represented Mrs. Mary Baker G. 
Eddy, apart from her religious teachings, as a brilliant and 
dominating intellect in the fields of organization and finance, 
Now a bill in equity, filed by her relatives, seeks to superimpose 
another picture—that of an incompetent and feeble-minded old 
woman, held prisoner and exploited for gain by a designing clique, 
This is the latest of a number of sensational charges, which in 
the other instances have surged for a time around the household 
at Pleasant View, and died down again, leaving behind only such 
mystery as may, perhaps, appropriately invest the fountain-head 
of a religious cult. The relatives who bring suit in Mrs. Eddy’s 
behalf are her son, George W. Glover; her granddaughter, Mary 
Baker Glover; and her nephew, George W. Baker. The defend- 
ants named are Calvin A. Frye, Irving C. Tomlinson, Herman S, 
Hering, and Lewis C. Strang, of Concord; Alfred Farlow, Ira C. 
Knapp, William B. Johnson, and Joseph Armstrong, of Boston; 
Edward A. Kimball, of Chicago; and Stephen A. Chace, of Fall 
River, Mass., all of whom hold positions as directors or trustees 
in the Christian Science Church, and several others of lesser note. 
The petition affirms that Mrs. Eddy is incapacitated, through in- 
firmities incident to old age, to “manage her affairs and protect her 
property with prudence and discretion against undue influence, 
control, or fraud of others, or to take charge of and manage the 
present legal proceedings.” 

A remarkable interview with George Glover, published in the 
New York World, describes his various visits to his mother, from 
whom he had been separated when a baby. This separation had 
continued for more than thirty years when he visited her, at her 
request, in Boston in 1879, having traveled from his home in Lead 
City, S. Dak., for that purpose. At this time, he states, she was 
being persecuted and embarrassed by the “ black arts” of two of 
her erstwhile students. In the coming trial, Glover predicts, these 
same “ black arts,” chief among which appears to-be hypnotism, 
will “ be exerted to befuddle judges and confuse the minds of wit- 
nesses dangerous to the conspirators at Pleasant View.” He next 
visited his mother, he says, in Concord in 1898, and was received 
with a “frightened welcome.” It was at this time, he asserts, that 
Mrs. Eddy confided to him that Calvin A. Frye made her “ac- 
count to him for every dollar, every penny.” In 1903 Glover’s 
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TAKE TWO CHAIRS, SENATOR. 
—Russell in the Washington Post. 
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attempts to see his mother, he states, were balked for a week, and 
when he did finally see her fora half-hour he was painfully imprest 
by “the mystery of her words and manner,” and by her impatience 
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MARY BAKER GLOVER, 


The granddaughter who joins with her father and cousin in a suit to 
rescue Mrs. Eddy from the alleged undue influence and control of cer- 
tain organization leaders in the Christian Science Church. 


to be rid of him. Again, in January of the present year, he and 
his daughter were admitted to Mrs. Eddy’s presence, and heard 
from her lips—according to 7he Wor/d—“ rambling talk, the bur- 
den of which was fear of plots to murder her.” Mr. Glover and 
his fellow petitioners therefore ask for a receiver for the entire 
property, and have retained ex-Senator William E. Chandler as 
their senior counsel. 

On the other side Gen. Frank S. Streeter, Mrs. Eddy’s personal 
attorney; Messrs. Josiah E. Fernald and Frederick H. Ladd, 
president and treasurer of the National State Capital Bank, in 
Concord; Henry M. Baker, a second cousin of Mrs. Eddy ; and 
Mr. Alfred Farlow, head of the Christian Science Publication 
Committee, have all made published statements which discredit 
the theory that Mrs. Eddy is not in possession of her faculties and 
in control of her own affairs. Says General Streeter, in a state- 
ment given out to the press: 


“In common with her friends, Mrs. Eddy believes that the ini- 
tiative in these proceedings was not taken by her son or other 
relatives, but by others, who, in a markedly unusual manner and 
by unique methods, are undertaking, under the guise of court pro- 
ceedings, to continue the persecution begun some time ago. 

“From my conference with her at this time and on other recent 
occasions, 1 am able to speak definitely and positively. Her 
clearness of mind and resolution of purpose have been in no re- 
spect impaired by her advanced years. Her capacity to think 
clearly and to deal accurately and justly with important business 
affairs has never been more perfectly demonstrated than in her 
conferences and acts within the last two weeks and in numerous 
business letters in her own handwriting which I have received 
from her during that time. 


“The amount of Mrs. Eddy’s property has been grossly multi- 
plied by rumor and unfounded reports. She is not possest of 
large wealth, as the term is used. Mrs. Eddy receives no income 
from the church nor from the publication society connected with 
the church. Her sole income for many years has been from the 
copyrights on her own books, and the amount from this source has 
been grossly overestimated. 

“Mrs. Eddy’s business affairs have been managed by herself 
with the aid of Mr. Frye, her devoted and loyal servant, and under 
the oversight and personal audit of another gentleman, whose 
name has not been mentioned, but who stands for all that is hon- 
orable and of good repute in financial circles in Concord. 

“ Accurate accounts of all her property and investments as well 
as of her annual income and expenditures have been carefully kept 
and frequently audited. The last audit was in October, 1906. 
None of the defendants named except Mr. Frye has any connec- 
tion with the management of her property or investments or has 
any knowledge whatever in reference thereto, nor have any of said 
defendants ever received any property of Mrs. Eddy’s which they 
hold in trust or otherwise, except in one instance, for the benefit 
of her relatives.” 


Mrs. Eddy’s bankers. as named above, state that for twenty 
years she has been the directing force in all her important finan- 
cial affairs, and that she still signs all checks and is consulted con- 
cerning all investments. Mr. Baker, who is a member of the New 
Hampshire legislature, tells how he called on Mrs. Eddy and 
found her studying the newspaper accounts of the pending suit, 
which she discust with him for fifteen minutes. Says Mr. Baker: 
‘She understood perfectly the nature of the case, and summed up 
the points in a manner that would do credit to the acumen of a 
well-trained attorney.” He further asserts that “she controls 
everything, and, instead of being bossed by Frye, she bosses him.” 
Says Mr. Farlow: “ There hasnever been a time when Mrs. Eddy 
has not been in entire possession of her senses and of a sound and 
disposing mind. She may have been—and perhaps is—feeble 
physically, but she knows and always has known everything, espe- 
cially of a financial nature, that has gone on around her.” 

That the points of the suit, however, have not all been threshed 
out in the preliminary newspaper discussion is suggested by the 
following statement at- 
tributed to Mr. Chandler: 
“The remarkable things 
that have happened since 
George Glover and his 
daughter Mary left their 
home in Lead City, on 
the 22d day of last De- 
cember, to visit me in 
Washington, constitute 
in themselves ample cause 
of action against Alfred 
Farlow, Calvin A. Frye, 
and their associates in 
the mysterious cabinet 
in control of Mrs. Eddy’s 
person and fortune.” 

The press, lay and re- 
ligious, await the suit— 
which is not regarded as 
an attack upon Christian 
Science—with intense in- Photograph by Clinedinst, Washington, D. C. 
terest, for the light it GSORee, Fea 
will throw on the meth- i Eédysonlyson whothinks hat ack 
ods of what has proved justice in the pending suit to rescue his mother 
a phenomenally success- emote Paneee tlt gee as virtually her 
ful organization. Zhe /n- 
teroir (Presbyterian, Chicago) thinks that Christian Scientists 
should greatly rejoice at the opportunity now given them to pro- 
duce their books and show what is done with*the money poured 
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into their treasury, since “it has always operated to the preju- 
dice of the cult that there has been such a mystery about its 
financial transactions.” The New York 77zmes thinks that, what- 
ever its revelations, the suit will “not have much effect upon the 
sincere followers of Mrs. Eddy.” The financial troubles of Mrs. 
Eddy, coming so soon after the business failure of Alexander 
Dowie, suggest to the Chicago Chronicle “ the danger there is in 
all personal religions of splitting on a financial rock.” Says the 
New York World: 

“It is the expectation that questions perhaps unprecedented in 
the law may here arise that gives the case its technical importance 
to jurists as well as a wide public interest. 

“The familiar rule of the Roman-Catholic Church in this coun- 
try, vesting church property in the bishop of the diocese, furnishes 
no analogy. The bishop does not hold as an individual, but as a 
‘corporation sole,’ or practically a'trustee. If he mismanages the 
property he can be forced to an accounting, and when he dies it 
passes without a legal ripple to hissuccessor. In the case of Mrs. 
Eddy the present inquiry merely hastens by a little while the in- 
evitable legal battle that must in any event have ensued upon her 
death.” 


The Kansas City /ourna/ regrets that “the venerable woman of 
Concord ” is not permitted to enjoy “ the peace and comfort earned 
by a lifetime of good works,” and the Savannah Mews suggests 
the possibility of the suit remaining in the courts until Mrs. Eddy’s 
death. The New York Evening Mail asks us to picture the Pope 
of Rome “summoned into the probate courts by some obscure citi- 
zen of the boot of Italy to make answer concerning his mental 
competency ”; and it goes on to say: 


“It is this, the simple, impressive fact that the head of a great 


church may be haled into court, like an ordinary butcher or baker, . 


that makes the interest and importance of these proceedings at 
Concord. It does not appear that the doctrines or authority of 
the Church in question are in any way involved. The court has 
nothing to do with those. But it has everything to do with the 
way men and women discharge their financial obligations to their 
own children. Not the slightest respect is paid in the Probate 
Court to anybody’s prophetic or pontifical functions. Mrs. Eddy 
is in exactly the same position as any old woman who insists upon 
running an apple-stand in the shade of St. Paul’s Chapel, and who 
will not let go of her business after her children think she is too 
old to sit out in the wind. And we have an equal assurance that 
perfect justice must be done in either case, and the facts stript of 
all overlayings and gildings of romance. 


“Here we care rather more, most of us, about justice, and per- 


sonal responsibility, and perfect equality before the law, than we 
do about all the church headships in the world. Our people can 
deify whom they please in their own minds, but these exalted per- 
sonages, if they are American citizens, must;come bareheaded into 
the presence of the justice of the peace around the corner, with a 
full explanation of all he may ask. This is really the American 
religion.” 





HOW HAWAII IS AFFECTED BY JAPANESE 
EXCLUSION. 


HEN the exigencies of the San-Francisco school contro- 
versy resulted in closing the door of the mainland against 
the Japanese coolies from our insular possessions, the event was 
greeted in Hawaii by the plantation-owners with approval, by the 
Japanese with indignation, and by certain others with something 
of misgiving. This provision in the Immigration Act, says the 
Honolulu Buéletin, “ will enable Hawaii to adapt itself to changed 
conditions without a revolutionary upset of its industrial affairs.” 
“What better could be asked?” it adds. Among the Japanese, 
however, it excited indignant protest. A mass-meeting of Japa- 
nese was called at Aala Park, Honolulu, and resolutions were for- 
warded both to Washington and Tokyo. The following is the text 
of a message sent to President Roosevelt: 


“PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, Washington. 
“Sir: Hawaiian Japanese respectfully protest, in the name of 
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humanity and civilization and also in the name of liberty, against 
the prohibition of their emigration to the States. It enslaves us. 
permanently to Hawaii’s capitalists. 

“HAWAIIAN JAPANESE IN MASS-MEETING.” 


The tenor of the different speeches was much the same, accord- 
ing to the local press. America, who had forced open the door 
of Japan, had now closed her own against a friendly people in op- 
position to the American doctrine of the equality of man, as well. 
as to the doctrine of Christianity. Reverend Ito, a Buddhist. 
priest, appealed to the Christian ministers throughout the Union 
to condemn the exclusion law. Another speaker maintained 
that the labor-unions of California were “egged on and financed 
by the sugar-planters of Hawaii.” The Hawaiian Gazette thinks. 
it “needless to treat the Japanese mass-meeting at Aala Park too. 
seriously,” as it was “in the main the protest of agitators and 
hotel-keepers.” It explains further: 


“There are, in Honolulu, something less than thirty Japanese. 
hotels which thrive by the custom of California-bound coolies. 
The runners of these hotels visit the other islands and the interior: 
of this one, recruiting labor for the Coast and consigning it first 
to the establishments run by their employers. Then when Japa- 
nese land from the Oriental liners to stay a week or two before 
going on, the hotels accommodate them, as they do the others,. 
and make commissions on the civilized clothes they buy and on all 
their general outlay. But for this business, eight or ten hotels. 
would supply the demand; with it, hotels are multiplying. Natu- 
rally when it is proposed to shut off emigration to the Coast, the. 
Japanese hotel-keepers are alarmed. Suchacheck to their opera- 
tions means bankruptcy. Under the new law the most of them 
will be forced to shut their doors. Hence their interest, which. 
was predominant, in the Aala-Park rally. 

“Next the agitators. There is a great, unruly mob in Japan,,. 
which often forces the hand of the ministry itself. Some thou- 
sands of our local coolies belong to it. Whenever anything bodes. 
excitement in Japanese politics or foreign relations, these worthies. 
are upand stirring. They helped out the hotel-keepers last night, 
applauded the veiled threats of the orators, and rushed through 
the resolutions. But after all was said and done, what did the 
proceeding amount to? The people who have the respect of the: 
home Government and the ear of the Japanese envoy at Washing-- 
ton, while not wholly absent from Aala Park, were few and far 
between. The conservative, intelligent class of Japanese, secure: 
in the belief that their Government had done nothing to sacrifice: 
the national honor, stayed away; and they are ready to accept 
whatever arrangement with the United States the Emperor, in his. 
wisdom and pride of country, chooses to ratify.” 


A hint of misgiving on the part of Americans on the island is. 
conveyed in the following editorial in the same paper: 


“The President has been working to settle the Japanese trouble 
without war, and as the passage of an exclusion clause of the Im- 
migration Bill without Japanese assent might be a greater affront. 
to the Tokyo Government than was race discrimination in the 
San-Francisco schools, we must assume that such assent was. 
gained in advance. 

“The question then arises, What compensation are the Japanese 
to receive for the concessions they have made? What has the: 
Tokyo Ministry obtained to save itself from overthrow by Parlia- 
ment or the mob? What special and particular advantages are 
Japanese to enjoy to offset the advantages on the mainland which. 
they have lost? These are questions of very deep import to some: 
body, perhaps to the Philippines and Hawaii. Are the Japanese: 
to have carte blanche to enter and exploit the two groups agricul- 
turally and commercially? If so, what effect will it have on the 
wage-scale, especially that of whites, and what ultimate effect will 
it have on the politics of the Pacific? 

“It is true that the United States, in its existing treaty with 
Japan, has reserved the right to make ‘laws, regulations, and ordi- 
nances in regard to the immigration of laborers.’ But we can not 
conceive that the President and Congress, in a crisis with Japan 
and while obviously striving to prevent a casus belli, would insist 
upon such rights, knowing the effect it would have on the Japa- 
nese temper, and say nothing about a guid pro guo. Some placa- 
ting thing must have been done. We want to know what that 
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thing is and how far it is going to affect us. Those who insist 
that the Coast exclusion clause is a good thing for Hawaii mean 
that it is good for the plantations. Perhaps they are right. But 
a very prominent planter contends that if Hawaii becomes one 
great Asiatic camp and the American cause is smothered by the 
‘alien mass, Congress, especially if it should become Democratic, 
would have no more favors to grant the local sugar interest. It 
would treat Hawaii as a negligible quantity; a rotten borough in 
which the United States would take no pride and in which its 
remaining concern would be chiefly strategical.” 





A MORE DIPLOMATIC DOUMA. 


HE second Douma, which assembled in the Tauride Palace 
in St. Petersburg on March 5, differs from the first Douma 
chiefly in the matter of experience. Its party names, its member- 
ship, its intentions, are practically unchanged. The difference is 
indicated by the Hartford Courant when it compares the first 
Douma toa flock of sheep, the second toa“ pack of foxes ”—a 
phrase which conveys its meaning to the layman, if not to the 
naturalist. At the opening, tact was exercised both by the Gov- 
ernment and by the radical Opposition to a degree to lead the 
New York Evening Post to predict a session of less violence and 
more negotiation than last year. The last Douma, which the 
Czar dissolved because it “strayed into a sphere beyond its com- 
‘petence,” was an experiment. The hope is voiced in the Ameri- 
can press that the present one will come nearer to being an actual 
trial of strength between the autocratic and the representative 
systems of government. The members have been classed approx- 
imately as follows: Monarchists, 90; Moderate Octoberists, 36; 
Polish Nationalists, 43; Progressives, 29 ; Constitutional Demo- 
crats, 92; Socialists, Revolutionists, and the Group of Toil, 192; 
Indefinites, 13. The Monarchists, or Reactionaries, are classed 
with the Octoberists to form a group called the Right; the Con- 
stitutional Democrats, the Poles, and the Progressives form the 
Center; and the Socialists, Revolutionists, and the Group of Toil 
form the Left party. Says the Pittsburg Gazette Times : 


“The Czar’s remark that he would rather dissolve three doumas 
than abandon the cabinet furnishes the key-note of the conditions 
under which the second Russian Douma began its session. It is 
impossible to believe that the Czar or Premier Stolypine nurses 
‘any delusion as to the temper of this body. ...... 

“ The new elections found the people, then, in a more dangerous 
mood than ever. The returns show the election of a considerable 
majority of antigovernment men. These are split up into groups, 
no less than six parties being represented in the session, but on 
the broad question of imperialism there is certain to bea uniform 
‘division, the Nationalists, Radicals, and Socialists being in per- 
fect accord in their hostility to the monarchical system and to the 
bureaucracy which has grown out of it. Of the other parties, the 
Monarchists are, as their name implies, unswerving supporters of 
the imperial authority and of imperial policies. Tle Moderates 
-and Liberals are loyal to the Czar, but advocate certain reforms 
their support of which places them in about the same position as 
the Liberal party in England occupies toward the throne. 

“It will probably take some time before the relations of the 
various elements in the Douma are determined and the battle on 
conflicting lines of policy is fairly under way. A very large pro- 
portion of the members are peasants, unaccustomed to parliamen- 
tary procedure and ignorant of political tactics. These men have 
to be instructed and lined up for the serious work before them. 
As to their ultimate attitude, however, there can be no doubt: 
Everything points to such action by the new Parliament as will 
‘compel the Imperial Government either to throw up its hands and 
make vast concessions to the people or else to repeat its former 
tactics and dissolve the Douma or throw the major part of its 
membership into prison. In the latter event, the challenge to the 
people is not likely to be ignored. The chances are that revolu- 
tion will follow and that it will be on a scale defying the efforts of 
the Government to cope with it. The revolutionary leaders have 
learned much within the last year or two and they are ready to 
make practical application of their lesson. Every defeat hereto- 
fore sustained by them has served only to show where their weak- 


ness lay and to inspire them to find means of repairing such weak- 
ness and finding means of striking more effectually next time. 
Revolution is reasonably sure to come anyhow ; but it is doubly 
sure if parliamentary representation is again stricken down and 
the imperialistic and bureaucratic ideas are reaffirmed.” 

Feodor Golovin, president of the Lower House, is said to be 
persona grata with the Czar, while Premier Stolypine, on the 
other hand, lacks the confidence of the Douma. A prime minister 
who could win this confidence sufficiently to enable the Czar and 
his Parliament to do business together, says the New York Zimes, 
is “ the chief need of the present Russian crisis.” As it is, how- 
ever, the more optimistic of the St. Petersburg’ dispatches) predict 
that the Douma will continue in ‘session for six weeks ‘or ‘two 
months, and will pass much constructive legislation. Says’one of 
these dispatches: 


“The first regular business on the program of the House is the 
discussion of the budget, which will be followed by the debate‘on 
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CAN’T SERVE TWO MASTERS. 
—Jamieson in the Pittsburg Dispatch. 


the Habeas-Corpus Act, the ministerial draft of which has already 
been subiaitted and found generally acceptable by the legislative 
committee of the Constitutional Democrats. The agrarian legis- 
lation will be taken up in commission at the point where it was 
left by the last Parliament, and is not expected to be discust in 
general session for at least three months.” 


Says the New York 77rzbune: 


“The Left is decidedly the strongest of the three groups, while 
the Constitutional Democrats are probably a little more numerous 
than any other single party. 

“The hope of the Douma apparently lies, then, in the forma- 
tion of a working coalition of which the Constitutional Democrats 
will be the nucleus. If the 164 members of the three Center par- 
ties could win the adherence of the 36 Octoberists of the Right and 
of the Group of Toil, numbering about 50, at the Left, a majority 
would be secured, which might be strengthened by the addition of 
some of the unattached members. Among the factions in such a 
coalition there would be some radical differences of policy, no 


. doubt; but there would also be some important grounds of union. 


They all believe, for example, in constitutional government, to 
which the Monarchists of the Extreme Right are opposed, and 
they are all willing to maintain the throne and the present dynasty, 
which the Socialists and Revolutionists at the Extreme{Left are 
not 

“The present government, if it is to remain in office and is to 
have the support and cooperation of the Douma, must depend 
upon some such coalition as that, and it must, therefore, be a bit- 
ter reflection to Mr. Stolypine that by his own acts he has made it, 
or, at any rate, its dominant factor, weaker than it would other- 
wise have been. Had he not arbitrarily changed the election laws 
and persecuted some of the best members of the former Douma 
the Constitutional Democrats might have been returned in almost 
double their present strength and the Center might have comprized 
a clear majority of the whole. As it is, any possible majority 
will be slender, and the whole outlook is stormy and uncertain for 
the Cabinet as well as for the Parliament.” 










A STC BOTS STON 
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LEAVING THE SENATE TO RETRIEVE HIS 
FORTUNE. 


]) HEN it was announced that Senator John Coit Spooner, of 
Wisconsin, had resigned his seat in the Senate two years 

before the expiration of his term of office, the press of the whole 
country, irrespective of party, exprest regret that the Government 
should lose the services of a brilliant and honored legislator. He 
was “one whom many 
students of public affairs 
would call the ablest 
member of the United 
States Senate,” remarks 
the Springfield Repudi- 
can (Ind.); while the 
Democratic Mews and 
Courter, of Charleston, 
hopes that Governor Da- 
vidson, of Wisconsin, will 
not accept his resigna- 
tion, as he “can not be 
spared just now.” But 
the most interesting com- 
ment is that which dwells 
upon Mr. Spooner’s rea- 
son for resigning, after 
having held his seat for 
sixteen years in a way to 
win the praise of his own 
State and of the country 
at large. In a letter to 
Governor Davidson he 
remarks that sixteen years 
is “a long time for one 








Pivot graph cop righted by Purdy, Buston. 


JOHN COIT SPOONER. 


After sixteen years in the United States 
Senate he resigns, at the age of sixty-four, in 
order that he may practise law and make 
money enough to provide for his wife and 
children. 


neither willing nor financially able permanently to abandon it to 
take from his profession.” 

Yet this time, he explains, has been taken from his profession, 
because he has not thought it “compatible with the full and uninter- 
rupted discharge of public duty ” to pursue it. In a formal state- 
ment to the press on the subject of Mr. Spooner’s retirement, 
President Roosevelt says, “I have known that every year of his 
stay in public life has been to him a direct financial loss which he 
could ill afford.” The necessity of his return at sixty-four to the 
practise of law in order to earn a competency, remarks the Boston 
Heraid, offers another illustration of the type of statesman, often 
sardonically declared to be extinct, who is inoculated by nature 
against any temptation incident to high office, and who amid 
riches and opportunity of riches wears to the end the honorable 
badge of poverty. Says the Chicago Chronicle: 


“The retirement of Senator Spooner for pecuniary reasons is 
something to cause serious reflection throughout the country. It 
is proper to inquire whether the servants of the nation are well 
enough rewarded to secure the best men and the best results. 
Senator Spooner is not the first to turn his back on public life at 
the very moment when his services were of the greatest value. 
Speaker Reed and many others have done the same thing. The 
nation can not compete with every great interest in the country 
in paying fancy salaries, but it is important to inquire if something 
can not be done in this line which will prevent the desertion of its 
best men from its service when they are of the greatest use and 
are most urgently needed. 

“ Nobody doubts that Senator Spooner isa man of fine abilities 
and that he has been as pure and disinterested as any other man 
in public life, and everybody, in the West particularly, will be glad 
to see him realize his fondest expectations of prosperity and hap- 
piness in his new réle, whatever that may be.” 


The Louisville Courier-Journal has this to say: 


“Mr. Spooner’s retirement, upon the ground that he can not 
longer sacrifice his law practise for a Senator’s salary and the 
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honor of serving Wisconsin at Washington, calls attention to the 
weakness of the argument of those who advocated the recent in- 
crease of the salaries of members of Congress upon the ground 
that higher salaries would improve the personnel of our national 
legislature. An added $2,500 a year may make it easier for a 
Representative or a Senator to live well in Washington, and live 
within his salary, but it means little to a man whose abilities would 
command four or five times the amount of a Congressional Salary 
in private life, and at $7,500 a year we shall not see our lawmakers 
increase one-third in average ability. The best-equipped mem- 
bers of Congress will always be men serving at a sacrifice of per- 
sonal financial interests, and to the able man who seeks to make 
money a term in the House or the Senate will always be an Oppor- 
tunity to display and advertise his ability rather than a Position 
sought because of the compensation paid out of the Federal 
Treasury. 

“Mr. Spooner’s resignation, coming so unexpectedly, has a fine 
dramatic effect that argues at least a possibility that there resides 
in his breast a hope that, 


He that fights and runs away 
May live to fight another day. 
“For an opportunity to secure a salary of $50,000 and the honor 
of being President of the United States Mr. Spooner might be 
lured back to the firing-line.” 


The Washington Evening Star compares his case with those of 
other statesmen : 


“Mr. Conklin left office poor. John G. Carlisle had nothing 
after a quarter of a century spent in national life. Thomas B. 
Reed found it necessary to return to the practise of law in order 
to make the proper provision for his family. Mr. Hoar, after 
forty years of office, died poor. There are men, easily named, 
who, with talents of a character which would command large sums 
in private affairs, are to-day serving the public for what in com- 
parisonis apittance. And yet the professional muck-rakers would 
have us believe that the age is thoroughly sordid and rotten, and 
that nine out of ten of our public men are using their official places 
for private gain.” 


As to his record in the Senate the Boston 7vanscripi says: 


“Few men in recent years have played so large a part as Mr. 
Spooner in the legislation of the nation. His name has probably 
been attached to more of the great decisions of the Senate, often 
as a ‘Spooner compromise,’ than that of any other member. His 
generalship made it possible for the Administration to throw over- 
board the Nicaraguan Canal route for which Congress had long 
been willing to vote almost unanimously, and wisely to turn to 
Panama. It was he who wrote the law granting civil government 
for the Philippines. The present Cuban reciprocity law is a 
Spooner compromise. His opposition to subsidy legislation was 




















—Berryman in the Washington Star, 
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“Tt is too bad that President Roosevelt should not have subjected 
himself to more discipline”’—Harriman. 
—Macauley in the New York World. 


unremitting. He was intellectually an anti-imperialist, but, after 
the insurrection in the archipelago broke out, became a defender of 
the Administration’s policies, but was to-day more likely than any 
other man in the Senate, had he stayed there, to devise some way 
out of the Philippines. 

“Mr. Spooner has been one of the most influential members of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, and has had much todo with 
the shaping of treaties and other international compacts. Hardly 
a phase or subject of legislation escaped his observation and study. 
In effective constructive work he had few equals and no su- 
periors.” 





MR. HARRIMAN IN CONFIDENTIAL VEIN. 


INCE the investigation of his roads by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission Mr. Edward H. Harriman has apparently 
flung to the winds his policy of silence and is now talking freely 
with newspaper men on his pet subject of railroads. “I believe 
that a most important duty now confronting the managers of the 
railroads of this country is the development of more friendly rela- 
tions and of a spirit of cooperation between the railroads and the 
public, and between the railroads and the departments of the Gov- 
ernment,” he is reported as saying in a recent interview. It is of 
interest to note, remarks Zhe Journal of Commerce, that there has 
recently been a very similar decision to recognize public opinion 
by the Standard Oil Trust. From another statement attributed 
to Mr. Harriman we quote these sentences: “Perhaps the rail- 
roads are, in a measure, to blame for the spirit of distrust which 
has resulted in recent legislation. That, perhaps, has been due 
to the fact that the responsible heads of the roads have left too 
much to subordinates. I think we will have to change that and 
attend personally to many matters that we have lost sight of in 
the past.” According to the New York American, he affirms his 
intention hereafter to take the public fully into his confidence. 
His next words, as quoted by the same paper, may possibly smack 
of irony: “I have learned that this is one of my most important 
duties, and that in importance it is greater than making plans for 
two-tracking a railroad or financing acompany.” Special interest 
attaches to his general predictions as to American railroads. He 
says, according to the New York Suz: ; 

“The railroads of the United States will have to be rebuilt with 
much heavier rails and with a gage of 6 feet, instead of the pres- 
ent gage of 4 feet 8% inches. This change will come within the 
next ten years, and the roads of 1917 will be as much in advance of 
the roads of 1907 as the roads of to-day are an improvement over 
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the roads of 1897. Either locomotives of such size that nobody 
now can imagine them or electric-engines will have to be provided. 
I think in time the latter will be more feasible. The locomotive 
with the present gage of tracks has reached its capacity. The 
freight-car of the present will have to give way to an all-steel 
freight-car, which will be two feet wider, two feet higher, and 
several feet longer. It will at the same time be possible to make 
the car much lighter in proportion to carriage capacity than ‘the 
present car, and this will effect a great saving in the cost of trans- 
portation. Grades will be reduced everywhere, tunnels will have 
to be enlarged, bridges must be rebuilt to make them equal to the 
strain of increased loads that will pass over them. To do all of 
these things will cost billions of dollars—nobody can tell how 
many billions.” 


The Boston 7ranscript¢ thinks the idea of a six-foot gage for 
our roads must be rated as wholly chimerical. “The existing 
gage may be a mistake,” it 1dmits, “ but it is one that will last.” 
The lay papers, however, are for the moment more interested in 
the “new Harriman” than in his technical predictions. By taking 
the public into his confidence, says the Brooklyn Lagle, he has 
“made life more interesting.” To quote further: 


“He is an able man, with the habit of concise and positive ex- 
pression. He has knowledge and the faculty of conveying that 
knowledge in terms that are intelligible and interesting. He has, 
therefore, himself become more interesting. It may also be noted 
that in entering upon this change of policy he is extending the 
lines of his competition with the railway giant of the Northwest— 
James J. Hill. Fora long time, of all the great men of the rail- 
road world of America, James J. Hill was the only one who, as 
occasion presented itself, took the public into his confidence by 
communication to the daily press. 

“There is great significance in this change of policy. It does 
not mean that Mr. Harriman has suddenly become loquacious. 
It means that there has been the growth of an idea, born in the 
truth, to the stage where it bears fruit. . . . In the course of time 
the idea, first regarded as the vaporing of a doctrinaire, took vital 
form. President Roosevelt put it into active life,and with results 
that are little short of a revolution. That man of large measure, 
Judge Gary, of the United Sates Steel Corporation, under whose 
roof are gathered all the giants of the transportation, financial, and 
industrial worlds, was the first of his kind to appreciate the power 
and the energy of the enunciation, and to insist upon taking the 
affairs of the momentous business enterprise of which he is the 
real head, to the public. Others have followed. Measures have 
been taken for the: spread of knowledge of business affairs. 
Bureaus of publicity are not now unknown in the organization of 
great enterprises. And, finally, Harriman, hitherto regarded as 
impenetrable, has come into the open and ranged himself as a 




















THE LATEST THING IN SEPARATORS. 
—Donahey in the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
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subscriber to the idea. Publicity has been established.. Whether 
the Administration will pursue to the end the course it has entered 
upon in making it law or not, the principle is established. And 
in that establishment is the triumph of an idea. It is a distinct 
public gain.” 

The New York World, however, refuses to put aside suspicion. 
We there read: 


“ Since his brief stay in Washington Mr. Harriman has become 
as frank and garrulous as a schoolboy on vacation. Asa railroad 
man he is as tenderly solicitous for the good of the public and the 
progress of the Government as the farmer, the politician, or any- 
body else. . . . Unfortunately for Mr. Harriman, the American 
public has no confidence in him. It distrusts his character and 
mistrusts him when he talks of fair play. It is justly suspicious 
of his pretended Pauline conversion to the doctrine that the peo- 
ple have rights which a captain of industry is bound to respect.” 





DIFFICULTIES OF DISARMAMENT. 


HE crusade for disarmament, upon which much cold water 
was thrown by the first peace conference at The Hague, is 
apparently having quite as hard a time to secure recognition in 
the program for the conference to be held there this year. Eng- 
land alone, according to the press dispatches, seems enthusiastic 
for reduction of armaments. Of the Continental Powers, Mr. W. 
T. Stead writes in the London 77mes that “ there will be practical 
unanimity among the governments as to the impossibility of for- 
bidding the discussion of armaments at the conference, and an 
absolute unanimity as to the impossibility of arriving at any prac- 
tical decision as to what should be done.” This opinion was pub- 
lished prior to the dispatches from Berlin which announced the 
acceptance by the German Government of the program proposed 
by Russia, in which program no mention of disarmament is made. 
Other Powers, notably France, are said to be arrayed against dis- 
cussion of this question, and so, if it is to be brought up at all, 
Mr. Stead believes that either Great Britain or the United States 
must do it. 
The reason for the hesitancy of Europe to take up the question 


.seems to be merely that “the time is not yet ripe.” This is the 


report of Professor De Martens, who has been sounding the 
Powers in behalf of the Russian Government. It ishard forsome 
of our press to see why the time is not ripe. Agreeing with Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, the British Prime Minister, in his 
campaign for discussion of the question at The Hague, the Boston 
Herald says: 


“He argues that if it was desirable to attempt to limit the bur- 
den of armaments in 1898, it is still more desirable to do so to- 
day, when the weight of this burden has increased enormously. 
This is the more true because ‘ the sentiment in favor of peace and 
the idea of arbitration and peaceful adjustment of international 
disputes have become much stronger.’ Speaking for his own Gov- 
ernment, the Premier says: ‘We already have given an earnest of 
our sincerity by considerable reductions in our naval and military 
expenditure, and we are prepared to go further, if we find similar 
disposition in other quarters.’ 
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* What a foolish and ruinous rivalry itis! England builds one 
Dreadnought, and we provide for two, whereupon our ‘kin beyond 
the sea’—with whom war is unthinkable—respond by ordering 
three more great battle-ships. All of these will become junk be- 
fore there is occasion to use‘them. Meanwhile our naval expenses, 
have increased from less than $30,000,000 to more than $100,000,- 
ooo within ten years. And all this when the American policy of 
arbitration, more than a century old, has been approved by all the 
great Powers.” 


“To all whoview the subject in the light of full civilization” the 
considerations of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman are unanswera- 
ble, says the Pittsburg Dispatch. To say that“ the time is not 
ripe,” it continues, is “ simply an illustration of the persistence of 
the half-civilized instinct of force, and the unspoken recognition 
that if the question is brought to discussion all the arguments of 
reason and intelligence are in its favor.” 

From the plea for more time the Boston 7ranseript draws the 
conclusion that “each opposing Power doubtless hopes to increase 
its relative strength before the time for a final adjustment of the 
equation arrives.” Such, also, is the comment of the Milwaukee 
Wisconsin, which says, regarding England and Germany in par- 
ticular : 


“As to cessation in the rivalry for increase of armament, the 
position of Great Britain is the most liberal, but it by no means 
follows that liberal principles led her to take it. She has as mat- 
ters stand the largest navy in the world. To be able to stop in- 
creasing and still retain her supremacy would suit herto a 7. With 
Germany the case is different. She wants a bigger navy than she 
has so far secured. When she gets it she will doubtless be as 
ready as England to say ‘ Now let’s all stop building war-ships.’” 


Everything considered, therefore, there is little hope exprest, 
even among those most desiring it, that anything definite will be 
done at the coming peace conference to reduce or limit arma- 
ments. That the matter will probably be brought up for discus- 
sion is less doubtful. Mr. W. T. Stead, quoted above, outlines 
in The Saturday Evening Post (Philadelphia) the line of argu- 
ment which the British Government will probably adopt. He 
says: 


“In what precise form it will bring the question before the con- 
ference is not yet settled. An interdepartmental committee has 
been for some time considering the subject, and the result of its 
deliberations is not yet published. But it is believed that the 
British proposal will suggest that each Power should agree not to 
increase its military expenditure for the next seven years above 
the figures of the present year, and that, in naval expenditure, 
there should be a general agreement not to build any ships of 
greater size than those at present under construction, and that for 
seven years shipbuilding should be limited to renewals and re- 
pairs. There are difficulties in the way of adopting this proposi- 
tion, difficulties obvious to the merest tyro. But, altho the form 
of the proposal may be varied, it is essential that the principle 
should be brought before the conference and prest with energy 
and earnestness by all those Powers which really desire peace and 
which are not less desirous of burdening peace with this monstrous 
expenditure for war.” 





TOPICS 


THE refining of Standard Oil will now begin.—Chicago Post. 

Asout the only Panama boss that does not seem disposed to resign is the 
President.—Atlanta Journal. 

ItaLy doesn’t mind letting its people come to us; but its paintings—that’s 
another matter.—New York Commercial. 

THE investigation seems to show that Mr. Harriman did his stock-watering 
with a force-pump.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 

Ir Bailey of Texas ever adopts a coat-of-arms the whitewash brush should 
have a prominent place on it.—Chicago Record-Herald. 

AMBASSADOR BrycE remarks, ‘‘I was touched when I landed in New York.” 
But he doesn’t tell us for how much.—Atlanta Journal. 

SENATOR DEPEw is now a champion of forestry. Evidently wants the tall 
timber there when he has to take to it.—Atlanta Georgian. 





IN BRIEF. 


WITH a 2-cent fare in effect, the traveling public will be able to invest a little 
more money in very necessary life insurance.— Washington Post. 


HARRIMAN will not install electricity on his railroads until somebody makes 
a third rail that water won’t short-circuit—New York Evening Post. 


Now they are locating the Garden of Eden im Kansas. Looks as if some 
people were trying to make the Bible story more and more improbable.— 
Atlanta Journal. 

Ir the Russian generals had fought the Japs as hard as they are fighting the 
Kuropatkin revelations, the revelations might not have been necessary.— 
Atlanta Journal. 

Possisty Ambassador Bryce’s salary was raised because the British Govern- 
ment had an idea that it is poker instead of lawn-tennis that is played at the 
White House.—Washington Post. 
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FOREIGN COMMENT. 


YOUNG RUSSIA’S REVOLUTIONARY 
‘PRECOCITY. 


OUTH is naturally revolutionary. Young men of genius are 
led into the wildest dreams of universal emancipation, and 
while Wordsworth in his salad days espoused the spirit of the 
French revolution, Southey at the same time of life was lam- 
pooned by Canning as an irrational socialist. “In every revolu- 
tion,” says a writer in the St. Petersburger Zeitung, “it is the 
young who float on the topmost wave.” But the great revolution- 
aries of Europe, whose mind and genius have transformed perma- 
nently the political aspect of a state, have been, like Marat and 
Robespierre, mature men. These F rench reformers had reached 
their thirtieth year before they ventured on a propaganda. But in 
Russia, at the present moment, children, boys, and youths prove 
to be the most rabid revolutionaries and repeat with most glibness 
the war-cries of rebellion and anarchism. This writer attempts to 
account for this condition of affairs by attributing them to the bad 
domestic nurture, the imperfect school and college training, and 
the glaring faults of the bureaucracy which excite the indignation 
and active opposition of even those whose tender age is common- 
ly regarded as the synonym of innocence. 

The St. Petersburger Zeitung is credited with being an organ of 
the German Embassy in Russia, and speaks, of course, from a 
German standpoint. Itscomments on the Russian situation bear 
every impress of truth. We quote as follows: 


“In the Russian revolution the young people have played a part 
of most extraordinary prominence. The pupils of the universities 
and the various high schools, even of the preparatory schools, 
‘have proved to be active revolutionaries, and have turned many a 
lhome of science into a rendezvous of rebellion, and both publicly 
and privately have devoted themselves to political service in the 
cause of the revolution. It is impossible to understand Russia 
of to-day and its development during the past year without taking 
into account the profound impress made by the Russian youth 
upon the times in which we live.” 


The movement began in a youthful political idealism, but the 
misgovernment of the bureaucracy gave an aggressive turn to the 
enthusiasm of these beardless scholars. Hearts were embittered 
and heads turned by the enormities of governmental. oppression. 
The students were driven to make demonstrations, and now “ the 
leading intellects and the most fiery hearts found among the revo- 
lutionaries belong to the student class.” “The revolution is a 
movement so crude and elementary that the mere schoolboy, who 
knows no more than to shout out a single revolutionary watch- 
word, is looked upon as a full-fledged revolutionist.” But the 
causes of this juvenile inflammability are deep-seated in the miser- 
-able debasement of Russia as regards both domestic and educa- 
tional life, says this writer, who proceeds as follows: 


“ The condition I have thus sketched may appear almost incredi- 
‘ble to the people of Western Europe. But an explanation must 


be sought for in the idiosyncrasies of the Russian character, and 
especially in the relation of Russian parents to their children. 
The Russian, in the first place, makes the worst pedagog imagina- 
ble. There are scarcely any children in the world so badly edu- 
cated at school as the Russian children. In the family, too, in- 
stead of a maintenance of firm and just order, instead of discipline 
of some sort, we find nothing but doting indulgence, humoring, 
and giving way to the whims of the young, followed by the severest 











THE CZAR GETS HIS LEMON. 
—Fischietto (Turin). 


chastisement when the result of such fostering bears its natural 
fruit. Little trace of any inculcation of high principle is to be 
seen in the school-training of Russian children. Instead of regu- 
lar discipline, the spirit of bureaucratic violence reigns in the 
schools. Teachers are merely superiors and enemies instead of 
friends and leaders, for they too are themselves suffering from 
bureaucratic tyranny.” 


Pernicious or exciting literature is also allowed to exercise its 
powers over immature minds, and the most advanced theories of 
romance-writers and political agitators are permitted to reach the 
hands of tender children. We read further: 


“It is a significant feature of the education of children in Russia 
that no constraint is put upon theirreading. Such booksas‘Anna 
Karenina’ and the works of Dostoievski are put into the hands of 
thirteen-year-old boys. While the German parent or teacher care- 
fully selects juvenile literature for the young, the Russian gives 
his children a free choice in the matter. The result of thus in- 
dulging children bears fruit in superficiality, wrong-headedness, 
and self-conceit. The young are accustomed to read books which 
they can not understand, and to speak of things of which they are 
ignorant, to employ high-sounding catch-words, and to talk at ran- 
dom merely for the sake of exciting the admiration of their parents 
and kindred. On the other hand, a marked aversion to honest 
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toil prevails among children, and nothing is more dreaded in Rus- 
sia than the possibility of overworking the young.” 


Young people are therefore necessarily drawn into the inmost 
vortex of the revolutionary storm. The wilder the storm grows 
the more violent are the activities of youths and girls. 


“Thus we have the mournful spectacle of students and school- 
children not only acting as revolutionary propagandists and agita- 
tors, but even as pillagers, murderers, and projectors of assassina- 
tion. It is no wonder that in technical schools of electricity the 
aiders and abettors of bomb-throwing should have frequently 
been detected at work.”—-7vanslations made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 





THE BOER TRIUMPH IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


MAN will not seek his rights with a rifle when he can gain 
them in a fuller degree by a vote, and the battle which the 
Boers fought five years ago with lead and powder they will surely 
be content to consider retrieved, remark the English papers, by 
their recent triumph in the Transvaal elections. The constitution 
which the present Liberal government gave to the South-African 
colonies will therefore, it is hoped, prove like Virgil’s handful of 
dust which could put an end to the battle of the bees. The “ con- 
stitutional habit,” as it has been called, will persuade Britons and 
Boers. to transfer their conflicts to the floor of their newly opened 
parliament, and the consideration of practical issues, in which 
mutual interests are concerned, will completely nullify the play of 
racial animosities. Such at least is the opinion of many English 
journals. 

The main practical issue in South Africa at present is the pro- 
motion of the mining interest, largely represented by the Progres- 
sives, most of them English. The need for labor has resulted in 
the importation of Chinese coolies, through an ordinance favored 
by the late Balfour Ministry. The horrors of the coolie gang and 
its compounds have furnished one of the chief battle-cries of 
: the Campbell-Bannerman 
party and helped at the 
hustings in raising them 
to power. The Boer, or 
Het Volk, party, has not 
stood for the ordinance, 
and this is the party 








which has now won a 
parliamentary majority. 
Such a circumstance, 
however, is not consid- 
ered by Zhe Daily Mail 
(London) as likely to re- 
sult in injury to the mi- 














ning interests. To quote: 


“The Dutch leaders 
have not the remotest in- 
tention of destroying the 
mining industry, with- 
out which the Transvaal 
would be bankrupt in a 
month. General Botha 
has already let it be 
known that he will not 
repatriate the Chinese 
unless other labor is pro- 
vided, since the Boers 
are perfectly aware that to send the Chinese away would be to ‘kill 
the goose which lays the golden eggs.’ ” 





GENERAL BOTHA, 


Prime Minister of the Transvaal, who de- 
clares: ‘‘ The question of the flag and of su- 
premacy have been settled for alltime. They 
are both now outside politics. We are now 
concerned with our domestic affairs.” 


The London S¢a/is¢ thinks that the Progressives, rich English 
and mine-owners, have nothing to fear from the Boer majority. 
The Boer leaders are “ exceedingly able and long-sighted men”; 
“they know that the prosperity of the Transvaal depends upon the 
prosperity of the mining industry,” and “they will be very careful 
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not to repatriate the Chinese until they have a fair prospect of 
getting enough of native labor.” 

A few years ago the Boers would willingly have killed the mi- 
ning industry to get rid of the British, but now, says the Manchester 
Guardian, the sole ques- 
tion has been, How is 
the Transvaal colony to 
be made more flourish- 
ing? This is neither a 
Boer nor a British, but 
a colonial question. In 








the words of the writer: 


“The elections have 
nowhere been fought on 
racial issues. There are 
country parties and town 
parties, but there is no 
longer a Boer party and 
a British party. The 
dividing line in the elec- 
tions has been whether 
the colony was to rule 
the mines, or the mines 
the colony, and it has 
run obliquely across the 
old unwholesome division 
between races. The Pro- 
gressives are no longer 
the British party, but the 
representatives of the 
Chamber of Mines; they 
are definitely the Conservative and antipopular, and for the 
most part alien, element in the country. The people’s side in the 
town are the Nationalists, who are for the moment acting in close 
alliance with the Het Volk, or old Nationalist party. Whatever 
happens, the Nationalists, new and old, will be in a majority in 
the country; and that means the ultimate triumph of the popular 
parties, and the relegation of the mining interest to its proper 
place in the commonwealth.” 











SIR PERCY FITZPATRICK, 


A prominent statesman in the opposition in the 
Transvaal Government. 


The Spectator (London) thinks that the party of Het Volk has 
been drawn more into harmony with British sentiment by its coali- 
tion with English elements outside of the Progressives. On this 
point we read as follows: 


“A great and undiluted Boer majority, no doubt, would have 
been a grave danger. It is too soon after the war to expect that 
the Dutch should wish well to the British connection. We should 
not do so in their place. The Scottish Jacobites could not have 
been entrusted safely with votes almost immediately after ‘the 
Forty-five,’ and we say no more than that the Dutch in South 
Africa might have yielded to the pressure of their own partizans, 
and used resentfully a powerful weapon suddenly put into their 
hands, if the form of the new Constitution had made such conduct 
profitable or possible. But, as things are, we trust that no real 
reason will be given for such grave misgiving.” 


The London 77mes anticipates that there may be no occasion 
whatever for any such misgivings, and speaking “ of the remarka- 
ble extent of the Boer victory,” it adds: 


“The government of the Transvaal now passes into the hands 
of the men whom we were still fighting but five years ago. They 
will henceforth possess, by the decision of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, far greater and more effective powers over their own des- 
tinies, and toa great extent over the destinies of South Africa, 
than do the Germans or the people of many other Continental 
states over the affairs of their several countries. We are repo- 
sing an immense trust in the Boers. We earnestly hope that, by 
the loyalty and the good sense with which they use it, they will 
demonstrate to all the world that our confidence and generosity 
have not been displayed in vain.” 


The Boer party has 36 seats out of 69, but by combination 
with other groups it will have a majority reckoned at from 17 
to 25. 
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PARTIES AND POLICIES IN THE NEW 
RUSSIAN DOUMA. 
% 


ITH the assembling and organization of the second Russian 
Douma, the paramount question, according to the party 
leaders and organs, is, What shall be the policy of the body, and 
how is an effective majority to be secured to prevent needless col- 
lisions with the Government and the apprehended dissolution of 
the Douma? Last year the Constitutional Democrats controlled 
the Douma and guided its course. In the present Douma these 
“Cadets” have only 92 members, while the extreme or “ Left” 
groups —the Social-Democrats, the Social Revolutionists, and the 
Group of Toil—command about 195 seats, and the reactionaries 
and extreme conservatives have about 86 deputies. The rest are 
Progressists, Octoberists, and Independents. A “bloc” or com- 
bination is necessary, and it is apparent that the Leftists will not 
cooperate harmoniously with the “center,” or the moderate 
groups. 

One of the “Cadet” leaders, Hessen, a coeditor of the St. 
Petersburg Avech, has declared that violent or revolutionary tactics 
would be suicidal and criminal, and that constructive work, not 
incendiary oratory, is the need of the hour. Some of the Leftists 
agree with this view, and recognize that the “ frontal-attack ” pol- 
icy has failed. But others of that solid phalanx hold that it is 
idle to’attempt any constructive or legislative work with an “irre- 
sponsible cabinet” and under the restrictions to which the Douma 
is subjected. Their program istoresolve the Douma into a “ con- 
stituent dssembly ” and proceed to reorganize the entire political 
system, relying on the peasants and the workmen to prevent 
another sudden coup d'état, by threats of general strikes and 
uprisings. 

Discussing the situation from the standpoint of the Octoberists, 
Mr. Menshikoff, in the Vovoye Vremya, says: 


“Can a center be organized? I think there isachance. Ab- 
surd as the electoral law is, and bad as are its results in the com- 
position of the Douma, it will be impossible for any part to ac- 
quire supremacy and controlling power. It will be necessary to 
resort to combinations, and the Cadets will be compelled to look 
to the groups on their right. The distinguishing characteristic of 


- the new Douma is the appearance of two extreme wings—avowed 


reactionaries and avowed revolutionists. Now, the presence of 
this must bring about a central group of Cadets, Octoberists, 
Regenerationists, and Progressives whose common platform will 
be genuine, stable constitutionalism. The logic of things will 
assert itself. Chaotie and discordant as our political groups are, 
the course of events will force them to choose the right and only 
way.” 

The Rossia (St. Petersburg) argues in favor of a bloc led and 
controlied by the Cadets. This party alone, it says, tho weakened 
since last year, can give the country a responsible ministry. The 
Leftists can not, and the other groups are too small and divided. 
The fundamental need, it says, is a responsible cabinet, and every 
intelligent voter or deputy, whatever other demands he may have, 
should subordinate them to the first and essential one. 

The Azech cordially indorses this and analyzes the existing par- 
ties to show that none is as strong, as representative of intelligent 
and influential Russian society, as the Cadets. It believes that 
the Douma ought to adhere to the principal demands of the first 
parliament, a responsible ministry, full amnesty, and real liberty, 
while postponing sweeping agrarian reform. The Moscow liberal 
organ, the Rousskya Viedomosti, pleads for restraint and discre- 
tion, while adhering to the Constitutional Democratic platform. 
It declares: 


“The experience of last year can not have failed to destroy 
illusions and teach sober appreciation of things. It is idle to talk 
of a constituent assembly; this is sheer doctrinairism. Fatal 
would be a high-handed policy that would inevitably lead to a dis- 
persal of the Douma. The bureaucratic fortress can not be car- 
ried by storm; it must be reduced by blockades and sieges. . . . 





Only moral prestige of the Douma, steady moral pressure, will 
enable us to achieve the fundamental reform—a responsible, 
trusted cabinet. Meantime the most promising field of activity is 
that of budgetary and general legislation. Here the bankruptcy 
of the bureaucratic order will be glaringly revealed, and the need 
of thorough reorganization made manifest to the country.” 





JAPAN AS THE HELLAS OF ASIA. 


THENS, the eye of Greece,” said Milton. To-day it is re- 
peated in the phrase, “ Tokyo, the eye of Asia.” China 

has caught from Japan the spark of liberty, enlightenment, and 
progress, and now we are informed by the Rev. C. F. Andrews, in 
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UNCLE SAM—“ You pesky little cuss! What do you want in my 
schools?’’ 

THE LITTLE JAp—“ I simply want to make a change or two in 
your map of the world.” —Humoristische Blaetter (Vienna). 


The Hindustan Review (Allahabad), that India, too, is beginning 
to assert her own nationality. She is not contented to be a mere 
appanage of Europe, an Anglicized dependency. Her cry is re- 
peated over and over again, “India for the Hindus.” The Japan- 
ese have set her the example, says the writer we are quoting from. 
The Japanese refuse European domination, either political, social, 
or artistic. To quote: 


“In modes of government and education, in manufacture and 
commerce, in naval construction and military organization, the 
best examples from the West have been taken for models, but the 
touch has been added which has made them national. The outer 
fabric might be received from others, the inner spirit was wholly 
original. At each stage the foreign teachers were dispensed with 
at the earliest possible moment. While capital was invited from 
abroad, no land was allowed to remain in the hands of a foreigner. 
The sacred soil of Japan was to be forever inviolate. The danger 
of Russian aggression was always imminent. Each poorest mem- 
ber of the nation was aware that a life-and-death struggle was im- 
pending. During the years of rapid transition this menace from 
Russia was a continual steadying force and also a spur to self- 
sacrifice for the common good. National honor and safety be- 
came the one absorbing thought of a whole people. The war has 
sealed with blood the making of New Japan; its result is the high- 
est achievement as yet of the spirit of nationality in the East.” 


The case of India is not identical with that of insular Japan— 
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eminently, like Greece, a land of seafarers, whose heroes would 
see “ many cities, and the manners of many men.” Conquest was 
the only way by which India was to be opened up to modern day- 
light, says Mr. Andrews. ‘To use his own words: 


“In the dry light of history it seems almost certain that the only 
method by which Western thought could enter India was that of 
conquest. Reform from within had become impossible, and a 
strong external hand was needed to weld together again the broken 
fragments of anation. A settled government, however heavy the 
price to be paid in loss of independence, was the one condition 
needed for internal tranquillity, and the Pax Britannica brought 
with it that settlement. On the basis of settled government the 
English rulers have built up laboriously and painfully the outward 
fabric of a new civilization; the machinery of government and 
legislation now covers like a network the whole Indian continent. 
India to-day is easily first among the countries of Asia for its 
magnificent railways and irrigation; its departments for public 
works, postage, telegraph, agriculture, forestry, and commerce 
have been framed and elaborated with all the talent that intellect 
could command. The conveniences of modern life are as accessi- 
ble in the larger cities of India to-day as they are in Europe. 
The army for the defense of a difficult and extended frontier, 
which has saved India from Russian aggression, is one of the 
most serviceable in the world and there are no finer troops than 
Indian troops. The civil service, tho economically expensive, has 
maintained a high standard of duty to the ruled.” 


In spite of all these features of progress, all these material ad- 
vantages, India has been, as a nation, a pauper, receiving bread 
from others, the bread of political life, of independence, and vital 
energy. Japan, however, has set her an example such as ancient 
Hellas set to Macedonia, to Asia, to Rome, to Africa, to Egypt, 
and transmitted through Greco-Latin civilization to the whole 
Western world of the Mediterranean basin. India has learnt that 
she is not destined to be the slave of an empire, but to form an 
independent unit of herself. If she were contented with her pres- 
ent condition, her future would be very different from the present 
of Japan. These are indeed the inspiring thoughts and the potent 
visions which have gradually been wrought into the heart and 
mind of the cultivated young India of to-day. In fact, the dawn 
of the twentieth century has seen all the Oriental lands roused into 
new life by the example of Nippon. The airis filled with the light 
of hope, and the days of weakness and dependency are gone for- 
ever. To quote: 

“ Asia itself is stirring from shore to shore. Japan has led 
the way. The crushing burden of helplessness under Western 
domination has been lifted. India has been the first to follow 
Japan, and in India the ground-work has been prepared by the 
advance of modern civilization and the study of English polit- 
ical ideals. If spiritual forces are those which in the long run rule 
the destinies of nations, the future historian will look back on the 
rise of the national spirit in India, which followed immediately the 
triumph of Japan, as an historical fact of the first importance.” 














THE FRENCH INCOME TAX—THE NEW INQUISITION. 
“Tf you don’t tell us where your father hides his money, these gentle- 
men will take away your little wooden horse.” 
—Figaro (Paris). 
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DEMAND FOR THE RESTORATION OF THE 
DEATH PENALTY IN FRANCE. tal 


HE law abolishing the death penalty in France is now on its 
trial. The principal newspapers of Paris are calling for its 
repeal, and influential statesmen and authors are clamoring for the 
restoration of “ the Widow,” and of “ M. de Paris,” her attendant, 
both of whom were so summarily banished. The decree shelving 
at one stroke guillotine and executioner was a mistake of senti- 
mental humanitarianism, we are told, and has increased the fre- 
quency and the enormity of violent crimes. We must premise 
that the new statute has not yet passed through the chambers, but 
its ratification is taken for granted by the whole French press, 
In accordance with it the ancient law that “ whoso sheddeth man’s 
blood, by man shall his blood be shed” is finally repealed in 
France. But between the formulation and the passing of the bill ; 
a shocking incident has occurred. France has been stirred to the > 
heart by the murder of a child under the most atrocious circum- 
stances in Paris. The murderer has confest and the cry is raised 
“a la guillotine, a la guillotine /”—but there isnoguillotine. Mr. 
Chavoix, a member of the Lower House, writes to the authorities 
asking that a provision be inserted in the new statute decreeing 
death to those guilty of “exceptional crimes,” but the Gaulois 
(Paris) asks who is to define “exceptional crimes,” for a radical 
journal recently stated that “an attack upon republican institu- 
tions is the greatest crime a citizen can commit.” The Galois 
thinks “the abolition of the death penalty has done nothing but 
cut the sinews of justice and encourage crime.” This opinion is 
echoed by another paper which never agrees with other views of 
the Gau/lois. “It is incontestable,” declares the /utransigeant 
(Paris), “that the conviction that those sentenced to death will 
never be executed has brought the bludgeon, the revolver, and the 
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dagger into such prominence in the police reports as to menace 3 
public security.” i 

La Liberté (Paris), one of the most progressive of newspapers I 
from a journalistic point of view, has been printing interviews 4 


with prominent men on this topic. Mr. Paul Bourget, a writer of 
transatlantic fame, is reported as adopting, to express his views, 
the following statement of Joseph le Maistre: “All greatness, all 
power, all subordination is dependent on the executioner. He is 
at once the detestation and the bond of union in every society. 
Remove from the world this mysterious agent of authority, and : 
immediately order gives place to chaos, thrones are engulfed, and 
society disappears.” To these words Bourget adds, “I consider 
that the death penalty is horrible, but it is also necessary.” 

In an interview with the Zzderzé representative, Mr. Goron, ex- 
chief of police, remarks: “ During the twelve years for which the 
death penalty has been practically suspended, the results of this 
reform have been made apparent. I think the experiment has 
continued long enough. These results have been most disastrous.” ; 
Speaking to the same reporter, of the death penalty for criminals : 
who plead unaccountability through mental disease, Mr. Marcel 
Prevost, the eminent publicist and writer, declares: 

















“What is the main argument put forward in defense of unnat- 
ural criminals? It is that they are irresponsible, because they are 
less than human. Well, it is well understood that man claims the 
right to free himself from things noxious and from vermin. If 
we push the argument to its natural consequences, man has also Y 
the right to destroy, as he would destroy dangerous animals, such 
human creatures as are a perpetual menace to his life.” — 7vans/a- 
tions made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. ; 















SPARKS FROM THE ANVIL. 


**CoLONIAL MINISTER DERNBURGis not astock-jobber, as Mr. Roeren called him, 
but he is evidently embarking on a mighty risky speculation.’-—Humoristische 
Blaetter. E 

It is denied that, during the friction between Sir Alexander Swettenham and 
Rear-Admiral Davis, the German Emperor exprest the heartfelt wish that noth- ~ 
ing might arise to disturb the good relations which he hoped would always 
exist between Great Britain and America.—Punch (London). 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


MAKING SCIENCE THEATRICAL TO PLEASE 
THE PUBLIC. 


S it possible and desirable to present the results of scientific 
] investigation in popular form? According to a writer in the 
Revue Scientifique (Paris), the majority of the lay public care for 
science only as it is embodied in some useful application, or is set 
forth in such a way as to amuse or astonish. With the investi- 
gator’s love of truth for its own sake, and his eagerness to follow 
up a line of research, regardless of its utility and of its possible 
overthrow of current opinion, the ordinary man has no sympathy. 
Effort to set forth science in a form agreeable to the million, the 
writer thinks, is often fatal to the scientific spirit in him who un- 
dertakes it. That this unhappy fate does often overtake the “ pop- 
ularizer” of science is doubtless true ; but it certainly should be 
possible to give the non-technical reader some idea of modern in- 
vestigation and discovery without imperiling the scientific sal- 
vation of the expositor. _The 
writer goes on to expand this 
idea as follows: 


“English scientists envy the 
scientific education of the 
French masses, or at least 
the popular interest evoked by 
the facts of science in our coun- 
try. Nevertheless, without be- 
ing too pessimistic, we must rec- 
ognize that the way in which 
science is regarded by the pub- 
lic is anything but scientific. 
. . . Outside of, and perhaps 
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ing the pleasant consequences of scientific discoveries, and after 
wondering at their marvels, the public mind will become interested 
in the eager search for truth, whose results are the more useful in 
that their utility has not been the exclusive aim of the investiga- 
tion.”— 7vanslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





A NEW IDEA IN TRACTION. 


TRAIN of vehicles, in which a motor at the head furnishes 

the propelling power for the whole, without drawing a sin- 

gle one of them, has been devised in France. In this train, which 

is known as the “ Renard train,” each vehicle is self-propelled in 

the same sense as are the cars of a “ multiple-unit” electric train, 

the power being transmitted from the motor at the head by means 

of a line of flexible shafting. The accompanying illustration and 

descriptive text are from Zhe Electrical Review (London, Febru- 
ary 15), which says: 


“This train is a French invention, and consists essentially of a 
leading vehicle, which carries the motive power, and a number of 
trailing vehicles, each of which 
carries a length of shafting 
geared to the wheels. Any 
reasonable number of vehicles 
can be coupled up to form a 
train, and they are self-propel- 
lent. They owe nothing to the 
tractive effort of the leading 
vehicle, but acquire their auto- 
mobility from power transmit- 
ted through the universally 
jointed shaft which runs the 
whole length of a train of vehi- 
cles. The leading vehicle re- 
quires to be of no greater weight 


above, the utilitarian interest 
accorded to science, in the form 
of its most obvious applications, 
what attracts the eye of the 
masses to it is the hope of find- 
ing something poetical, some- 


THE RENARD TRAIN. 


It consists of a tractor, or “ locomotor”—which is simply a powerful motor- 
vehicle using gasoline, steam, or oil fuel—and a series of six-wheeled trucks, with 
the center pair of wheels in each case driven by the engine of the locomotor, 
through the medium of a differential gear and a system of flexible couplings. The 
train is expected by its inventor to be of considerable use in carrying goods, for 
military transport, and similar objects. 


than is necessary to carry the 
motive-power plant; no weight 
need be added for adhesion pur- 
poses. One of the great diffi- 
culties with traction engines of 
the ordinary type is that they 


thing vast; science is loved as 

the theater is; not instruction, but amusement, is required of it. 
To interest the public for an instant, much show is necessary; the 
popularizer is generally obliged to exaggerate facts; they must ap- 
pear at least stupefying, the product of a magic wand, in order to 
retain attention only for a few moments, just as we have to pres- 
ent one fairy spectacle after another to please the children. 
Science is regarded as a magician, . . . the successor of the an- 
cient wizards, and like them its business is to amuse, astonish, 
and frighten. If it does not fill this bill it is no longer considered 
except perhaps asa servant whose business it is to put his strength 
at the disposal of human caprice — to stop hail-storms, perhaps 
even rain, to drive off the demons of disease in the shape of the 
bacilli, which gnaw incessantly around us, like the lemurs of old, 
invisible and terrible. 

“ Now, as we do not wish to have science solely looked upon in 
this way as a servile instrument, we still seek, in spite of every- 
thing, to astonish the public, which, becoming more and more 
jaded, like children with too many toys, . . . is no longer aston- 
ished at anything and is thus easily deceived. Thenote is becom- 
ing forced, and the scientific echoes of the daily popular press 
show well this necessity of going to the limit to please the reader. 

“The search for a remedy is called by the papers the ‘cure’ of 
a disease; the study of digestive fermentations that poison the 
organism and hasten its end is called the ‘cure of old age’; the 
investigation of pseudo-crystalline forms simulating complex vege- 
tation is called the creation of life... .. Hs 

“These facts justify the statement that direct contact with the 
masses is apt to be dangerous, not perhaps to science, but to the 
scientist. The popular attachment to science, whether emotional 
or childishly interested, is quite outside the scientific spirit. Now 
it is this spirit which ought ultimately to penetrate the masses. 
But as Mr. Lapie maintains, social contagion takes place from 
without; external penetration must take place before the inward 
penetration that will deeply modify the mind. After apprehend- 


can not be run over many of the 
bridges in the country. The Renard train has no such heavy vehi- 
cle, and is therefore suited for all such work. The different vehi- 
cles are so coupled up that as each vehicle takes a curve it places 
the axles of the next following vehicle radially to the center of cur- 
vature by means of specially devised linkwork. These trains are 
already at work in France, notably for agricultural-produce car- 
riage in the country and round Boulogne. Vehicles can be picked 
up and detached at farms or villages, and the amount of capital 
locked up in each vehicle is small, for there is nothing but a length 
of shafting and the necessary gearing to the axles, which are driven 
through a spring coupling in order to avoid shock, the spring being 
a helix coiled insideadrum. Each vehicle has six wheels, the mid- 
dle axle, of course, being fixt, and the extreme axles arranged to 
place themselves radial to the curvative of the path followed by 
the leading vehicle. A train may be run either way indifferent- 
ly, only the leading vehicle being steered, and the motor vehicle 
will supply power equally well from either a leading or a trailing 
position.” 


A trial of one of these new trains was made in London on Feb- 
ruary 15. Eugineering (London, February 22), in an account 
of the trial, is not enthusiastic. It says: 


“The greatest speed attained at the demonstration was about 
five miles per hour, and this appeared quite as high as it was de- 
sirable to adopt with such a complicated arrangement. Further- 
more, as regards speed, there remains the question of the legal 
status of the train, a point which was curiously avoided by the 
gentleman who enlarged on its merits. Even if the machinery 
will stand any greater speed on ordinary roads, it is doubtful 
whether, for a train of vehicles of this kind, more than four miles 
an hour is advisable in the interests of drivers, passengers, or 
other road-users. This limits the use of the system for passenger 
service, particularly as a couple of motor-buses would carry more 
people at two or three times the speed, and, we should imagine, at 
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obstruction, on this side of which our usual life is cast. 
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considerably reduced cost. This question of cost of running 
was another little matter regarding which information was want- 
ing, tho a 75- to 80-horsepower petrol-motor is not a cheap thing 
to run, and the losses in the transmission-gear must be enormous. 
For goods traffic we fail to see how the system can compete with 
existing methods with any hope of success. Apart from fuel con- 
sumption, the upkeep expenses of the machinery—at least in its 
present form—must certainly be most serious.” 


In an article on the same subject, 7ie Speaker (London) ways 
that the new system “ opens up vast possibilities in various direc- 
tions” and “may enormously promote the agricultural well-being 
of the country,” altho“ it will add a new terror to country roads.” 


HOW OUR RESERVOIRS OF ENERGY ARE 
TAPPED. 


O place in the same class of functions such violent emotions 

as love, hate, and despair, the wild excitement of a drunken 

orgy, such insane freaks as a desire to pull out one’s hair or burn 
one’s flesh, and the mental exercises in thought-concentration of a 
Hindu swami—this would seem beyond the power of the ordinary 
psychologist. But Prof. William James, of Harvard, who is not 
in this category, does it with distinguished success in an address 
on “ The Energies of Men,” delivered before the American Philo- 
sophical Association and printed in Sczence (New York, March 1} 
These things, and others equally incongruous, he tells us, are 
means whereby deeper and deeper reserves of human energy are 
made available, either normally or abnormally. The fact that 
there are such reserves he illustrates by the familiar phenomenon 


of “getting one’s second wind.” He says: 


“Ordinarily we stop when we meet the first effective layer, so 
to call it, of fatigue. We have then walked, played, or worked 
‘enough,’ and desist. That amount of fatigue is an efficacious 
But if an 
unusual necessity forces us to press onward, a surprizing thing 
occurs. The fatigue gets worse up to a certain critical point, 
when gradually or suddenly it passes away, and we are fresher 
than before. We have evidently tapped a level of new energy, 
masked until then by the fatigue-obstacle usually obeyed. There 
may be layer after layer of this experience. A third and a fourth 
‘wind’ may supervene. Mental activity shows the phenomenon 
as well as physical, and in exceptional cases we may find, beyond 
the very extremity of fatigue-distress, amounts of ease and power 
that we never dreamed ourselves to own, sources of strength habit- 
uaily not taxed at all, because habitually we never push through 
the obstruction, never pass those early critical points. 

“When we do pass, what makes us do so? Either some un- 
usual stimulus fills us with emotional excitement, or some unusual 
idea of necessity induces us to make an extra effort of will. Zx- 
citements, ideas, and efforts, in a word, are what carry us over the 


“The excitements that carry us over the usually effective dam 
are most often the classic emotional ones, love, anger, crowd- 
contagion, or despair. Life’s vicissitudes bring them in abun- 
dance. A new position of responsibility, if it do not crush a man, 
will often, nay, one may say will usually, show him to be a far 
stronger creature than was supposed. Even here we are witness- 
ing (some of us admiring, some deploring—I must class myself as 
admiring) the dynamogenic effects of a very exalted political office 
upon the energies of an individual who had already manifested a 
healthy amount of energy before the office came.” 

It is in his illustrative examples that Professor James brings to- 
gether the curious collection of things that he classes as forces to 
“carry us over the dam.” War will do it, he says--witness the 
case of Col. Baird Smith at the siege of Delhi in 1857, who con- 
ducted military operations for six weeks while suffering from an 
almost unbelievable combination of wounds, living meanwhile 
wholly on brandy. All kinds of morbid impulses may serve. The 
girl who eats all day, the other who walks continually, others still 
who tear their hair or flesh, do these things, he says, because they 
have “the temporary result of raising the sense of vitality and 
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making the patient feel alive again.” If normal means of tapping 
the energy-reserves will not avail us, we have recourse to these 
morbid and abnormal means. Thus does the man who period- 
ically “ goesonaspree.” Says Professor James: 


“There is no doubt that to some men sprees and excesses of 
almost any kind are medicinal, temporarily at any rate, in spite of 
what the moralists and doctors say. 

“ But when the normal tasks and stimulations of life don’t put a 
man’s deeper levels of energy on tap, and he requires distinctly 
deleterious excitements, his constitution verges on the abnormal. 
The normal opener of deeper and deeper levels of energy is the 
will. The difficulty is to use it; to make the etfort which the word 
volition implies. But if we do make it (or if a god, tho he were 
only the god Chance, makes it through us), it will act dynamo- 
genically on us fora month. It is notorious that a single success- 
ful effort of moral volition such as saying ‘no’ to some habitual 
temptation, or performing some courageous act, will launch a man 
on a higher level of energy for days and weeks, will give hima 
new range of power.” 

Methodical ascetic discipline acts continuously in the same 
way. Professor James quotes a friend who cured himself of ner- 
vousness by a course of “hatha yoga” with a Hindu philosopher, 
starting with voluntary starvation and going on until he could con- 
trol his will in the most approved way. The whole thing was an 
experiment, Professor James tells us, in “methodical self-sugges- 
dion”; and suggestion, often under hypnotism, is a most valuable 
method of concentrating consciousness. Suggestive words or 
phrases—“ Home,” “ Fatherland,” “ Liberty ”—havea most power- 
ful influence along this line. Christian Science is another exam- 
ple, the writer thinks, of the “copious unlocking of energies by 
ideas,” and he commends these ideas that it uses as “ healthy- 
minded and optimistic.” In closing, Professor James tells us that 
he believes a new line of work in psychology is opened up by these 
considerations. We can not even state its elements in the ordi- 
nary terms of science. “An elastic moral tone,” “a more copious 
store of mental energy ”—such phrases are familiar to the every- 
day man, but we are not yet able to translate them into psycholog- 
ical language. Professor James puts it thus: 

“The problem is too homely; one doesn’t see just how to get in 


the electric keys and revolving drums that alone make psychology 
scientific to-day.” 





Difficulty of Judging Genius by Appearances.— 
Is there any difference in physical characteristics between the in- 
telligent and the stupid person? Prof. Karl Pearson concludes 
from the examination of a large number of cases that there is, but 
that it is so slight that it comes out only in the average of thou- 
sands of instances. The results of his study, which are given in 
Biometrika, are thus briefly summarized and commented upon in 
the Revue Scientifique (Paris, February 9). Says this paper: 


“(1) There is only a slight connection between the size of the 
head and the general intelligence. 

“(2) This connection is not sensibly greater when we take into 
consideration the dimensions of the whole body. 

“(3) The correlation is so feeble that it would be vain to try to 
predict the intellectual capacity of an individual from cephalic 
measurements. On the other hand, if we divide the population 
into two groups, those with large and those with small heads, we 
find slightly greater average intelligence among the large heads. 

“Pearson does not allow himself to be discouraged by these 
results, and has undertaken to extend his investigations by making 
brain measurements on one thousand Cambridge students and 
more than five thousand school-children. 

“We can not follow his investigations in detail, but his conclu- 
sion is that altho none of the characteristics studied hitherto is in 
marked correlation with intelligence, we may nevertheless say that 
the intelligent boy is conscientious, moderately robust and athletic, 
moderately popular, and of disposition rather lively than apathetic. 
He has more assurance and is also quieter. His head is very 
slightly larger, his pigmentation is perhaps clearer, and his hair 
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is perhaps oftener curly. With girls the characteristics are nearly 
the same. The intelligent girl has less assurance and greater vi- 
vacity, and her hair is rather wavy than curly — we 
“In fact, the relations between external physical characteristics 
and mental traits are few.”— 7ranslation made for THE LITER- 


ARY DIGEST. 


: 


THE COLORADO CHAINED AT LAST. 


DAM which finally seems to have put an end to the increase 

of the “Salton Sea” was completed on February 11, and the 
entire flow of the Colorado River now passes peacefully to the 
Gulf of California as of yore, instead of making a smiling valley 
into a great inland lake as it has been doing for the past two 
years. This announcement has been made before; the river was 
reported duly disciplined in November last, but the December 
flood broke through the levee. Now, however, the work has been 
more thoroughly done; and we are assured that there should be 
no difficulty in maintaining it. Says Engineering News (New 
York, February 21): 


“A word should be said regarding the unprecedented methods 
adopted to close the crevasse. The problem was one never before 
presented, so far as we are aware, in all the annals of engineering. 
Here is a great river subject to extreme and sudden variations of 
flow, from 2,000 to 100,000 cubic feet per second. Its whole vol- 
ume is flowing through a crevasse in its banks some 2,000 feet in 
width, and the whole region 1s one mass of silt and mud, no solid 
foundation anywhere. Worst of all, the time to effect closure is 
extremely limited. There is no time tomake elaborate plans, and 
little time even to consult as to what is to be done. 

“Under such circumstances it would be ungracious to criticize 
what was done or notdone. It appears to be clear that the early 
attempts at closure . . . were a failure, largely because the mag- 
nitude of the task in hand was not appreciated, and also because 
the funds and forces available were inadequate for the work. Of 
the later efforts, when the whole strength of the Southern Pacific 
organization was concentrated on this work, the plan of work in 
which the wooden gate was constructed appeals to an engineer 
as sound and well schemed. The plan would undoubtedly have 
been carried to success had not the drift carried down by the flood 
lodged against the gate and obstructed the passage of water 
through it. 

“The method by which successful closure of the breach was 
finally effected consisted . . . of carrying pile trestles across the 
crevasse and dumping rock as rapidly as possible from these 
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above or below? The probable explanation of this, the writer 
believes, is that there has been an actual raising of the bed of the 
old channel of the river during the two years while the crevasse 
has been open. He says: 

“During this time the old bed of the river leading to the Gulf 
has part of the time been entirely dry, and when water has flowed 
in it it has been at flood times when it was heavily burdened with 
sediment. -The dropping of this sediment below a crevasse, due 
to the lessened velocity from the loss of part of the waters, 
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Courtesy of ** Engineering News,’’ New York. 


SKETCH PLAN OF CLOSURE WORK, COLORADO-RIVER BREAK, 
JANUARY 25, 1907. 


is a familiar phenomenon to those engaged in river-regulation 
engineering. 

“Whatever may be the cause for this greater tendency of the 
Colorado’s waters to stray from their old course, it is clear now 
that they must be restrained at any cost ... The necessity for 


holding the Colorado in its old channel with absolute certainty © 


has now been shown by a great object-lesson. It is apparent that 
this necessity will increase from now on with the rapid influx of 
settlers to the Imperial Valley. Every farm and home there is 
dependent on the strength of the banks by which the river is held 
in check, just as surely as every house and hamlet in the Holland 
polders is dependent on the strength of the dikes. Now that the 
river is restored to its old channel, there should be no engineering 
difficulty in holding it there with certainty, and in giving perfect 
safety to those in the valley below.” 


The writer believes that this task should be assumed by the 














Courtesy ct ‘* Engineering News,” New York, 
GENERAL VIEW OF NEW CLOSURE WORK, COLORADO-RIVER BREAK, JANUARY 25, 1907 


The south end of the dam that effected the December closure is at aboutthe point where the two locomotives are shown. 


trestles, thus making a rock-fill dam across the channel. Had any 
considerable height been attempted with these dams, the scour 
would doubtless have concentrated at some point and undermined 
the trestle; but by making successive lines of parallel trestles and 
dams, the fall at each was kept within moderate limits and the 
structure remained in place. 

“This simple plan of operation, while it presented many possi- 
bilities of failure, offered the very great advantage of doing the 
work with railroad machinery and railroad methods, and therefore 
of rapidly effecting results. We can conceive of no other method 
by which an effective barrier could have been constructed across 
the crevasse in the limited time available.” 


Why should a river, which has for centuries flowed direct to the 
sea, now have so strong a tendency to turn inland? If the break 
were once closed, why should the river break through the levees 


Federal Government, and that if necessary the Colorado delta, 
and perhaps even the whole isthmus of Lower California, should 
be bought from Mexico and annexed to the United States. 





Preservation of Railway Timber.—That it will pay, | 


before long, to apply some sort of chemical preservative to every 
piece of timber used by a railroad in its road-bed, is the opinion 
of an editorial writer in 7he Street Railway Journal (New York). 
Wood is getting so scarce and dear that it will not do to take 
chances of early decay. He says: 

“It is too early to determine the best method of procedure in 
any general way. Creosoted ties and stringers are finding much 
favor in some localities, while the use of special paints is prac- 
tised in other quarters with success. As far as we are aware, 
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electric railways have done little as yet in the preservation of 
timber, but the increasing scarcity of this material and the steady 
tendency of its price to advance will certainly lead to protective 
measures in time. The cost of creosoting may be perhaps 50 per 
cen. or 75 per cent. in addition to the cost of the timber, but the 
indications are that the life is greatly extended, especially where 
the timber comes in contact with earth or other timber in sucha 
way as to be liable to cause decay. Doubtless it does not pay at 
present to attempt specially to preserve or protect a trestle only ° 
a few feet in length, but the matter is worth looking into in the 
case of trestles, say, from 50 feet upward. It costs little to ex- 
periment with timber preservatives, and experience in this direc- 
tion would be of general interest if made public.” 





THE HYDROPLANE-—A GLIDING. BOAT. 


HIS type of motor-boat, which, altho its principle is not 
new, promises toclaim much popular attention in the fu- 
ture, first came into notice as a racer last October, when it dis- 
tanced all the boats of the usual build in a contest on the Seine 
near Paris. Since then three different forms of hydroplane have 
appeared on the Seine, and the results are said to have been note- 
worthy. Saysthe Pariscorrespondent of 7he Scientific American 
(New York, February 23): 


“ As regards the principle which underlies all the recent forms 
of gliding boats, it consists in making the craft glide upon the 





Courtesy of ** The Scientific American,” New York, 


THE LEVASSEUR FREAK MOTOR-BOAT “ ANTOINETTE.” 


surface of the water with scarcely any immersion of the hull. 
This is done by giving the boat a sufficient speed from the use of 
a light and powerful gasoline-motor and at the same time placing 
a set of planes under the boat which are slightly inclined and 
turned upward from back to front, so that when the boat reaches 
a sufficient speed the action of the planes causes it to be lifted 
partly or almost entirely out of the water, the latter being the ideal 
condition. While the usual practise of the first experimenters 
was to use a boat of about the ordinary section and then adapt 
underneath it a set of separate planes whose angle was adjustable, 
in all the present boats the plane surfaces are formed simply by 
the bottom of the boat, this being constructed so that there are at 
least two surfaces of this kind. What is essential for the hydro- 
plane action is to have the boat light enough to be easily lifted out 
of the water and at the same time to provide sufficient power to 
give the proper speed for bringing about the lifting action. This 
is now easy to accomplish in the present state of gasoline-motor 
construction, especially since the new light-weight motors for 
aerostatic purposes have been brought out. In the early days of 
the hydroplane, inventors were handicaped, since they had only 
the steam-engine available for the purpose, and thus a heavy 
weight had to be lifted, a weight which was out of all proportion 
to the power which the motor would give.” 


The first development of the hydroplane idea, we are told, dates 
from 1876. Count de Lambert, the owner of the racer of October 
last, built his first boat in 1897—a catamaran between whose twin 
floats the planes were adjusted. His last boat, shown in the illus- 
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tration on the next page, is not essentially different. To quote 
further: 


“This craft made the remarkable performance which we men- 
tioned above during the races which were held last fall upon the 
Seine at Maisons Laffitte, in the suburbs of Paris. In spite of the 
fact that there were entered some of the fast racing boats, the 
hydroplane carried off the honors and made the record for speed 
over a 100-kilometer (62.1-mile) course, covering this in 2 hours 25 
minutes, which is equivalent to a speed of 25.46 miles an hour. 
The boat carried three persons, and besides was obliged to make 
a number of turns, which are a decided disadvantage for this class 
of craft. In a straight line, Count de Lambert says he made a 
speed of 55 kilometers (34.175 miles) an hour upon the Seine. At 
present he is constructing a new hydroplane, which is even of a 
simpler form. It is made up simply of a series of box floats 
placed between two long timbers on each side. Each float has 
the required plane surface on the bottom, and the assemblage of 
floats forms akind of raft which has a number of gliding surfaces. 
It may be mentioned that Count de Lambert has been granted 
fundamental patents for the use of hydroplanes.” 


Other types, shown in the illustrations, are the Ricochet-Nau- 
tilus, having its bottom formed of two inclined planes, of which 
the forward is slightly curved, and the Axztoznette, which is a 
“ freak-boat,” consisting of two pieces, a flat-bottomed skiff for the 
motor and passengers, and a gliding tail-piece having the pro- 
peller at its stern. This latter is said to give the passenger “al- 
most the same sensation as an aeroplane in the air.” Says the 
writer quoted above: 

“ Owing to the use of the long tail, there is but little spray at the 
back of the boat, seeing that this is forced to the rear. Since it 
has entered the field the new craft promises well and gives the 
gliding effect without losing its qualities of good floating and bal- 
ance. Another point is the low consumption of fuel, which is 


claimed to be below what the ordinary craft use, while a higher 
speed is obtained.” 





WHY THE TREE-FROG CHANGES COLOR. 


HE assumption by organisms of colors or shapes that serve 
to hide them or in some way ward off attack is generally re- 
garded as a result of the survival of the fittest and an important 
element in evolution. But Dr. Wolff, in a recent issue of the 
Naturwissenschaftliche Wochenschrift (Berlin), offers proof that 
this phenomenon has really nothing to do with the preservation of 
species. He informs us that close inspection and careful exami- 
nation have shown that many cases which at first appeared to be 
examples of protective care are not such, and that the cause must 
frequently be sought in an entirely different relation. For exam- 
ple, one of the classical illustrations of mimicry, or of protective 
adaptation of the animal to the environment, is that of the tree- 
frog; for like-many of the amphibia this creature is able to modify 
its coloring through a wide series of shades. In fact, the tree-frog 
can change from the brightest yellow to a blue-black, passing suc- 
cessively through all the intermediate range of color. This 
change, it seems, varies with the character of the surface on 
which the frog is resting, and it has been claimed that the color of 
this surface was the determining factor, that different colors pro- 
duced a series of reflexes in the body of the animal which in turn 
caused achan ofcolor. In other words, the adaptation was sup- 
posed to be automatic; if the frog sat on a green leaf he at once 
became green, if on a brown leaf his color was brown, if on black 
bog his color became black, and so on. 

Now, however, Prof. W. Biedermann, the celebrated physiolo- 
gist, has just shown that the procedure is entirely different, that 
the frog does not copy its environment, and that, when the color 
of the animal and the color of the environment match, it is a mere 
matter of chance. In fact, the green color of the frog “is caused 
by the distribution of two sorts of cells, one of which is blue-black 
and the other a bright yellow.” He goes on: 

“Like ordinary muscle cells these pigment cells are controlled 
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by the nervous system, and, when the black cells contract and the 
yellow cells expand, the color of the creature becomes either green 
or bright yellow or some tone between the two. Conversely, with 
the contraction of the yellow cells and an expansion of the black, 
the color is correspondingly modified.” 


Dr. Wolff says Professor Biedermann has shown that the con- 





Courtesy of ‘‘ The Scientific American,” New York, 
THE HYDROPLANE GLIDING BOAT OF COUNT DE LAMBERT 
GETTING UNDER WAY AND RISING TO THE SURFACE, 


The boat consists of a catamaran mounted on five planes, each of 
which is about 4 feet wide by 10 feet long, giving a total lifting sur- 
face of about 200 square feet. The planes are set upon five per 
cent. incline, with the exception of the front one, which is at a slightly 
greater angle. The 5o-horse-power 8-cylinder motor has driven this 
boat, the inventor claims, at a rate of speed of 34 miles an hour. 


traction of the cells is not due to any reflexes set up by optical 
impressions, but is the result of reactions-of the nerves of touch. 
To quote: 


“If the frog sits on a smooth surface he becomes bright green, 
and this is so whether he is sitting on a bright green leaf ora 
sheet of black glass. _And the color changes to black if the sur- 
face is rough, and this whether the creature is resting on black 
loam or white sand. Therefore the phenomenon is merely ad- 
ventitious and it is in no sense a provident adaptation to the 
environment....... 

“But do not let us stop here, for we can go further with the 
argument and strengthen our case with other evidence. Among 
others Von-Aigner-Abafi and P. Denso have recently shown that 
mimicry is an imperfect protective weapon, and this is obvious 
when one considers that man is able to trap insects and animals 
which are hunted by creatures with senses far more acute 
than man’s. 

“Moreover, predatory birds hunt their game during the period 
of flight of the latter, and woodpeckers and other insectivorous 
birds destroy millions of parasites in spite of their protective 
colorings. Further, in many instances the protected creature 
strives to flee from the enemy and thereby betrays itself, and in 
case of protection through nauseous flavors the protected type is 
destroyed by the young of the predatory species. It is only by 
experience that the young learn to know that the insect or bug 
is nauseous. 

“Finally, it must be urged that the majority of insect-hunters 
work at night and that they are guided by the sense of smell 
exclusively; in this case mimicry can in no sense be a protec- 
tion to the hunted creature. And so we are justified in conclu- 
ding that in the end it will doubtless be shown that the so-called 


protective adaptations are merely functions or the nutritive system 
and that they have nothing to do with design or the preservation 
of the species.”— Zvanslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





REALITY OF MATTER. 


ASH statements in popular expositions to the effect that the 
existence of matter has now been disproved are roundly 
condemned by Prof. R. A. Milliken, of Chicago University, in a 
review in Sczence (New York) of a recent work on the phenomena 
of radioactivity and the so-called electrical theory of matter. 
“Ox course,” he admits, “every trained reader knows that in the 
ultimate analysis of things there is nothing in the universe which 
is not hypothetical to any particular individual, except the fact of 
his own consciousness.” But, he goes on to say— 


“ The ordinary reader will scarcely understand that in the above 
statements the author is merely denying the existence of matter in 
the broad, metaphysical sense in which the philosopher denies the 
existence of any external world whatever. He will rather under- 
stand him to be using language in the sense in which it is com- 
monly used in books on physical subjects, and to be tacitly as- 
suming the existence of an external world and yet denying the 
existence of matter as a constituent of that world....... 

“Such assertions seem to me to be particularly fruitful of con- 
fusion of thought in the minds of the untrained, while to the 
trained they are devoid ofall meaning. For ma/ter ‘as we ordinarily 
understand the term’ does not involve any particular hypothesis 
as to the inner nature of the atom. As commonly understood, 
matter is merely that something which possesses the properties of 
weight and inertia. Its existence is, therefore, just as real as the 
existence of these properties. As investigation goes on, the more 
properties which we find ourselves agreed in associating with 
weight and inertia, the more definite does our idea of matter 
become. 

“Thus there is “now practical unanimity in regarding matter 
as composed of discrete particles, and recently some evidence 
has appeared which makes it plausible at least to endow the dis- 
crete particles with an electrical property as well as with weight 
and inertia, and it has also been suggested that the inertia prop- 
erty may be entirely wrapt up in the electrical property, If fur- 
ther experimenting should justify this hypothesis the term ‘matter’ 
would lose none of its present significance, but would rather gain 
additional meaning, just as the term ‘light’ gained rather than lost 
in significance when Maxwell and Hertz discovered a relation be- 
tween light and electricity. 

“ The assertion that light ‘is a pure hypothesis, that there is not 
the least evidence for its existence,’ would be in every respect as 
warrantable as the similar assertion regarding matter. Either 
assertion, I take it, is completely misleading in popular writing, 
even tho there may be some technical justification for it.” 


In other words, the interesting discovery of an American visitor 
to Paris that the prices of familiar articles may all be stated in 
francs does not justify him in announcing that he has demonstra- 
ted the non-existence of the dollar. 





Courtesy of ‘‘ The Scientific American,’ New York. 
THE “RICOCHET-NAUTILUS.” 


This boat has attained a speed of about 30 miles an hour with a 
1o-horse-power motor. It is only 11 feet long. 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


HOW THE RELIGIOUS PRESS TAKE SENATOR 
SMOOT’S VICTORY. 


+ he judge from the amount and vigor of their comment on the 

seating of Senator Smoot, the Methodists take his victory 
more to heart than the other denominations. The other religious 
organs treat the matter with more or less feeling, some of them 
with so little as to indicate, seemingly, that in their minds the 
menace contained in the retention of Mr. Smoot is not regarded as 
serious. The vote to retain the Utah Senator is pretty generally 
looked upon by the religious press as the. result of a political 
“deal,” and, without impugning the motives of Senators, it is in- 
sisted that the real issue was not the personality of Mr. Smoot, 
but the menace of Mormon polygamy and Mormon interference 
in political affairs. Says Zhe Western Christian Advocate 
(Meth., Cincinnati): 


“Tho we must admit that nothing in the personal character of 
Mr. Smoot would raise a question as to his senatorial fitness, still 
the fact remains that he belongs to a hierarchy that has hada 
long history of open and avowed hostility to the laws of our coun- 
try in reference to the most sacred phase of our national life; and 
tho the protest of an outraged public has practically driven the 
Mormon Church from her polygamous practises, still, Senator 
Smoot is a member of this Church, whose leaders have been re- 
peatedly indicted and convicted of violations of the law—a church 
which would, we believe, revert to its old life at any time the 
pressure of a popular opposition were removed. Besides, outside 
of the bare question of polygamy, we have to consider the exist- 
ence of an ecclesiastical hierarchy, mixing constantly in politics, 
and with reason suspected of favoring their churchly interests 
before those belonging to the national welfare.” 


Another organ of the Methodist Church, Zhe Christian Advo- 
cate (Nashville), sees a detriment to public moralitv in the counte- 
nance given to Mormonism through its representative in the Sen- 
ate. Thus: 


“In common with avery large majority of the thoughtful people 
of the country, we think a mistake has been made. Mr. Smoot’s 
identity with the immoral teachings and practises of an immoral 
sect is such that for him to sit in the chief legislative body of the 
United States is an affront to public morality. He does not him- 
self practise polygamy, but he admits that it is a recognized ‘reve- 
lation’ of his‘Church.’ He is the son of a polygamist, and his 
wife is the daughter of a polygamist. He looks upon polygamy 
as aright and proper thing, a practise for which there is indeed 
divine sanction, but which must be abstained from just now on 
account of an unreasonable law. It is abhorrent to the principles 
of good government to have a man engaged in making laws for us 
who in his heart believes that a practise condemned by ninety- 
nine hundredths of our people and outlawed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment itself is not only an innocent but even a religious thing.” 


The Congregationalist and Christian World (Boston) “can not 
avoid the conviction that politics has entered into the settlement 
of this matter somewhat.” At the same time it thinks that Mr. 
Smoot’s case was not the best suited, from the anti-Mormon 
standpoint, on which to make a contest. It adds by way of ex- 
planation of its view: 

“The present difficulty now in getting restrictive legislation lim- 
iting in any way the peril of life which comes from Christian- 
Science practitioners shows how ingrained in the American mind 
is the notion that nothing must be done to interfere with anything 
which calls itself religion. So with the Mormon Church. Our 
Federal legislators and judges have been and are still loath to do 
aught that seems to interfere with religious liberty, even tho sus- 
pecting license.” 

The Chicago /z/erior (Presbyterian) joins in the belief that “the 
case against membership in the United States Senate of a Mormon 
apostle was not presented in the best way to bring the immediate 
result sought,” and adds without comment that “Mr. Smoot was 
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given the benefit of all the doubts thus left open.” It looks upon 
the case as “only an incident in the arraignment of an un-Ameri- 
can ecclesiasticism,” and asserts that “fi.e inquiry did too much 
toward tearing the mask of ‘reform’ from the hierarchy, to be re- 
garded as any sort of a ‘vindication.’” Similarly Zhe United 
Presbyterian (Pittsburg) looks upon the exhaustive testimony con- 
cerning Mormonism and Mormon administration as a “ shocking 
exposure,” and believes it should thereby receive “a blow that will 
seriously injure it,” tho the journal points to the fact that Mor. 
monism “is strongly entrenched in the statehood independence 
and in the absolute power of the leaders over the people.” 

The Pittsburg Christian Advocate (Methodist) casts scorn on 
the readiness of the secular papers to accept Mr. Smoot’s own 
view of Mormonism and its progressive reform. We quote: 


“Smoot is listened to as if he were the judge on the bench, in- 
stead of the criminal at the bar. It is as if a manaccused of theft 
were allowed to declare that he is an honest man, and thereupon 
be acquitted and applauded. No more credence is to be given 
Smoot than would be accorded any other accused man. Indeed, 
no faith whatever is to be put in his statements on this subject. 
He is a thoroughly indoctrinated Mormon, and the history of that 
people, as well as the teachings of their theology and ethical prin- 
ciples, shows that they can not be trusted on honor or oath, where 
the Church is involved. It seems like a hard thing to say, buta 
study of the history of Mormonism and of its teachings makes it 
plain that Reed Smoot’s oath to support the Constitution and laws 
of the United States would not be worth the breath it took to 
utter it, if the matter involved the Church. To say that sucha 
man is entitled to sit in the Senate is amazing. 

“The people should understand that Reed Smoot is one of the 
shrewdest and oiliest men in the country. He is a past master in 
the arts of the politician. ‘He is as mild a mannered man as ever 
scuttled a ship or cut a throat.’ He is just the man to play the 
part he has been given at Washington. His speech was a master- 
piece of deception. It was bold in its utterances, and in its con- 
demnation of lawbreakers among his fellow churchmen and apos- 
tles; but all this was for public consumption. Behind the scenes, 
and especially in Utah, he and his fellow Mormons will laugh at 
the manner in which he pulled the wool over the eyes of the Gen. 
tiles. The Mormons understand him and are pleased. Some 
day the nation will come to its senses on this Mormon question, 
and then the men who intensified the trouble by keeping Smoot 
in the Senate will get their reward.” 


A remarkable comment is made by 7he Deseret Evening News 
(Salt Lake), the official organ of the Mormon Church, in which 
the critics of Smoot are compared with the Pharisees of 1900 years 
ago. In its own words: 


“ The case against Senator Smoot was worked up by politicians 
who hoped to obtain revenge upon somebody on account of the 
defeat they had sustained in the political arena; and by religious 
enthusiasts who thought the expulsion of Senator Smoot from the 
Senate would be a ‘body blow’ tothe ‘Mormon’ Church. Butthe 
Senate of the United States can not with consistency or safety 
permit disgruntled politicians and narrow-minded zealots to make 
that exalted body an instrument of personal revenge or denomi- 
national jealousy, even if the hoarse cry of ‘Crucify him!’ is re- 
peated by irresponsible multitudes throughout the land. The only 
safe policy is todo what isright...... 

“When all the charges and accusations that are relied upon for 
the exclusion of Senator Smoot are considered, they recall vividly 
some of the scenes preceding the great world-tragedy of Calvary. 
Without making any comparison between any persons now living 
and the divine Mediator between God and man, the similarity of 
methods employed by the prime movers in that great drama and 
this rather grotesque performance is very striking. The accusa- 
tion against the Master was that he was a blasphemer and a politi- 
cal agitator, the enemy of Caesar. On these charges he was con- 
demned to death by both ecclesiastical and civil tribunals, and the 
multitudes applauded. And the secret motive, which was his zeal 
for the sanctity of the Temple, which hardened sinners had made 
a den of thieves, was carefully kept in the background all the 
time. It is so now. Senator Smoot is falsely accused, tho the 
crowds approve, and the real motives for the attack upon him and 
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the Church are kept out of view. But they are known, all the 
same, to all who have followed this case from the beginning.” 





MEANING OF THE VOTE FOR DISESTAB- 
LISHMENT. 


HE vote in the House of Commons in favor of the disestab- 
lishment and disendowment of the Church of England is 
looked upon at least as “a warning-bell,” if no more. The signif- 
icance of the fact that the vote is contemporaneous with other 
governmental movements against the temporal power of the church 
is not lost sight of. Engiand, it is thought, will be much slower, 
however, in joining what is described as a werld-movement. The 
Government’s hesitations were exprest by Mr. Birrell when he de- 
clared that it already had too much on its hands to father the 
project as an active cause. While the action of the Commons is 
more generally interpreted in its political aspects, current com- 
ment accords with the words uttered by Mr. Birrell when he said 
that “the state had gained nothing from union with the Church, 
and he believed the Church would be far better off if separated 
from the state.” His words are further commented on by the 
Baltimore American : 

“He voiced the sentiments of many persons in the English 
Church who are not Liberals and probably are not politicians of 
any sort. The most progressive part of the Church, that part 
which is assiduously engaged in vitalizing Christianity and ma- 
king converts, has for some years favored the separation of church 
and state. Its leaders have contended that the connection of the 
church with the state was a millstone about its neck, fostering 
lukewarmness and dry-rot and contributing to perfunctory religion 
only.” 

The Rev. Dr. Parkhurst, interviewed by the New York £ve- 
ning Post, exprest his belief that the plan, if carried into action, 
would be “the best thing for both church and state,” thereby giv- 
ing the Church “achance to evolve pure Christianity, separate and 
apart from the bonds and connecting links that more or less fetter 
it when it is attached to a cumbersome government machine.” 

The Boston 7rauscripi sees England at last making the effort 
to get into the “ world-tide.” Thus: 

“The world-tide runs the way of anticlericalism, secularism, and 
strict differentiation of function between institutions as well as 
men. The state becomes increasingly sensitive to interference 
from priests, popes, and bishops, and spiritual-minded laymen in 
turn shrink from control of spiritual and ecclesiastical institutions 


’ by those who may be either irreligious or antireligious. Thus in 


England to-day some of the strongest opponents of Erastianism 
and of perpetuation of the establishment are among ‘Catholic’ or 
high-church party, who, while differing absolutely from the non- 
conformists and Free Churchmen on many points of doctrine, 
ritual, and polity, nevertheless have come to at last agree with 
them as to the unwisdom of permitting doctrinal and ritualistic 
issues to be settled in the last analysis by men who may be and 
often are ‘worldlings.’ We shall be surprized if analysis of the 
vote for disestablishment taken this week does not reveal an alli- 
ance of the ‘Catholic’ and the Free Churchmen, which did not 
exist when this issue was formerly raised in Parliament. In the 
main, however, the recent vote is due to the increased strength in 
Parliament of the Free Churchmen or nonconformists, and to the 
rise and growth of a labor party which in England as on the Con- 
tinent tends to take the secular rather than the religious point of 
view, and is opposed to privilege such as is involved, in the nature 
of the case, in an establishment. Slowly, but surely, noncon- 
formity has been gaining in numerical strength in the kingdom; it 
is admirably organized as never before in a free-church council 
which does not hesitate to enter into domestic politics, whether 
municipal or national, as churchmen in this country do not dream 
of doing. 

“ The vote just taken is a warning-bell, telling of a new mood of 
the British layman, of a passing of power from long-established 
classes to more recent ones, and of a response to a civic ideal at 
this stage of history, which the American daughter-church regis- 
tered some time since.” 


The ultimate effect of the vote is not easy to estimate. Its 
purely “ academic” character is pointed out in nearly all the current 
comment, when it is shown that the Government, through the 
passage of the resolution, is in no wise committed to action. Its 
chances of immediate effect are further lessened when it is seer 
that when the vote was taken not more than half the members. 
were present, and the affirmative vote was less than half the min- 
isterial strength. 





THE ANTISUICIDE BUREAU AS A CON- 
FESSIONAL. 
HAT the Salvation Army has really done in the founding of 
its antisuicide bureaus is to establish the confessional ; 
“but without authority to impose penance except by way of sug- 
gestion and without denial of privilege or threat of penalty if the 

















COLONEL HOLLAND IN CHARGE OF THE ANTISUICIDE BUREAU 
OF THE SALVATION ARMY, 


The subject before him had been depressed by losses on the race- 
track, which aggravated a probable hereditary taint. He has been 
found employment at $6.00 per week. 


suggestion be not followed.” In this wise the Chicago /n/er- 
O.can vicws the new departure. This with other interesting com- 
mcnt comes from the lay press. Up to the present the views of 
the religious journals have not been given. For the most part the 
new institution is received with sympathy mingled with some skep- 
ticism as to the actual results likely to follow. Zhe J/nter Ocean 
further observes that “in the nature of things it will be impossi- 
ble ever exactly to know just how much good it does to make the 
effort to prevent people from killing themselves by providing in- 
telligent, disinterested, and sympathetic hearers for their tales of 
wo, ready to give them beneficial advice.” It adds: 


“But it is a great relief to many people to tell their troubles, 
and it often helps them to do so when they can find some one who 
will really listen and take an interest in the tale. Observation of 
this fact has led some to the belief that the Protestant churches 
made a mistake in abolishing the confessional.” 


In words of cordial approval the New Orleans 7imes-Democrat 
declares : 


“The plan isa good one. In the large cities of the country, 
where struggling men and women often live in a solitude more ter- 
rifying and heartrending than that of the desert, many despairing 
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ones have gone the way of the suicide for the lack of a single 
cheerful word, a hand laid upon the shoulder, at the right moment. 
Feeling themselves lost, abandoned, without friend, without hope, 
they are too ready to conclude the world is against them and to 
break rashly into the ‘bloody house of life.’ It would probably 
be otherwise if they had some one to go to of whose sympathy they 
were sure. Such cases are nearly always accompanied by a cer- 
tain derangement due to physical and mental depression. It is 
not meant that they are insane in the ordinary meaning of that 
rather ambiguous term. But it is evident to any one with some 
experience with men that they are cases which yield readily to 
mental encouragement and suggestion. The relation of one’s sor- 
rows to a sympathetic listener, itself cleanses the prest bosom of 
much perilous stuff. When that relation is followed by words of 
hope and encouragement, by small assistance which means im- 
mense aid to the despondent one, he will almost invariably be 
brought to a better frame of mind.” 

A different view is held by the Pittsburg Press, which seems to 
think that applicants to the bureau will hardly be the genuine arti- 
cle. It says: 

“It is unpleasant to doubt the practicability of any philanthropic 
effort, but in this case the inclination is almost irresistible. The 
Booths and the Salvation Army have been instruments of great 
good and they are shrewd judges of what the ‘submerged tenth’ 
needs. They have also shown ingenuity in securing the supply of 
those needs. But if a man is really, sincerely, fatally bent on 
suicide will he go and inform the Antisuicide Bureau of the fact 
so that he may be prevented? If he is not merely trying to frighten 
somebody, or play on credulous people’s sympathy, will he not 
keep his purpose of self-destruction secret? The Antisuicide 
Bureau looks like a bureau to take seriously a certain class of 
dear souls who may prove a great nuisance if they find that people 
prepared to take them seriously are in existence.” 

The English bureaus have reported applicants representing all 
classes of society. It is, however, more generally imagined that 
the Army will be called upon to deal with subjects drawn from the 
classes to which it now chiefly ministers. 


— 


RELIGIOUS PRESS ON THE ROCKEFELLER 
GIFT TO EDUCATION. 


HE prevailing tone of the religious papers in commenting 
upon John D. Rockefeller’s thirty-two-million-dollar gift 

to the cause of education is, like that of the lay press, one of 
unqualified approval and gratitude. The exceptions to this atti- 
tude are few and far between. Among these few exceptions are 
The Catholic Mirror, of Baltimore, and the Protestant Gosfel 
Messenger, of Elgin, Ill. The former prints a satirical parable in- 
spired by the benefaction. Zhe Gospel Messenger remarks that 
recent court investigations “ have been of such a nature as to lead 
people to believe that the gifts of some men are only a part of the 
ill-gotten wealth which has been heaped up at the expense of 
others and by violation of State and national laws.” “The exam- 
ple of dishonesty set by some financiers,” it adds, “does more 
harm than all their gifts can do good.” The Congregationalist 
(Boston) remarks guardedly that “the gift displays, more promi- 
nently than any which has gone before, the habit which Americans 
have of appropriating ona large scale for social ends property 
acquired in competitive business by ultra-individualistic ethics.” 
Moreover, the Rev. Dr. Washington Gladden is quoted as asking 


whether the gift is not, after all, merely a restitution. He says 
further, as quoted’in the Milwaukee Catholic Citizen: 
“It seems to be regarded by many as a benefaction. If it can 


be rightly so regarded, the public ought to be very thankful. 

“But it happens to be true that the donor'is at present under 
indictment before the courts in several parts of the country for 
having by illegal and unjust methods despoiled the public of vast 
sums of money. These indictments cover many thousands of 
cases, and it is probable that these cover only a small portion of 
the actual offenses. 
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“ Added to these indictments are the grave charges of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission concerning many years of nefarious 
practise by which vast sums of money have been wrongfully 
gained. If these charges, which must soon come to trial, should 
be sustained, the public would know that a large part, at least, of 
these millions was plundered.” 


[March 16, 


A newspaper dispatch from Atlanta, Ga., states that a letter 
commending Mr. Rockefeller for his gift was introduced for in- 
dorsement at a meeting of the Baptist ministers of that city, and 
aroused a storm of protest. “It was repeatedly stated,” says the 
dispatch, “that he had robbed the poor and was now proffering 
back a small portion of what he had stolen.” 





SPIRITUALISM EXPLAINED AS PURELY 
SUBJECTIVE. 


NY one who:reads the British, French, and Italian reviews 
must be struck by the extraordinary amount of attention 
they are giving to Spiritualism. It would seem, in fact, as if 
there were arevival of interest in this occult and erstwhile discred- 
ited form of faith. Most of the scientific writers in these reviews, 
such as Lombroso and Flammarion, while recognizing the won- 
ders revealed, still preserve an attitude of anxious inquiry as to 
the actuating influence of necromantic revelations, spectral ap- 
pearances, sounds, and movements which are familiar things in 
the ordinary spiritualistic seance. We find in the foreign maga- 
zines three principal theories broached with regard to spiritualis- 
tic, or, as most commonly nowadays written, psychic phenomena. 
The Roman ecclesiastic tells us that they belong to the domain of 
demonology and witchcraft. Evil and unclean spirits are at work 
in the spiritualistic s¢éance. Theman who isa Spiritualist pure and _ 
simple announces that the dead have come back and are present, 
speaking through the medium. Many Italian and French scien- 
tists believe that natural forces not yet identified, because hitherto 
insuthciently investigated, are to be recognized in such phenomena 
as levitation, revelation of personal identity, and other wonders. 

In Italy, where the subject of psychic research has been inves- 
tigated with immense interest and curiosity by men of the highest 
scientific authority, a tendency has recently appeared to regard 
Spiritualism as something of merely natural and earthly origin. 
In the Rassegna Nazionale (Florence) Pietro Stoppani, apropos of 
a work called “ For Spiritualism,” written by his friend and teacher, 
Prof. Angelo Brafferio of the Academy of Milan, undertakes to 
explain what the mediumistic power, medianism, as he calls it, 
consists in. Does this power pertain, he asks, to the domain of 
physics, psychology, or demonology? Hecomes to the conclusion 
that Spiritualism is another name for hypnotism, and is connected 
with telepathy, suggestion, and kindred influences. Neither devil, 
evil spirit, nor souls of the dead, he declares, have anything to do 
with it. Medianism may be a new force, but it isa force generated 
between the medium and those present at the séance. He sums 
up his conclusion in the following terms: 

“The new force, which many style medianism, which the me- 
dium is able to develop when he falls into a trance, is a connecting 
link between the physical phenomena observed and the senses of 
those present. By medianism the latent forces which exist in each 
individual present are added to the force or strength of the me- 
dium who sits beside them at the magic table. Such forces are 
excited by the hypnotic power of the medium and are directed at 
his will. And further, in the subliminal ego of the medium, and 
in the mental recesses of those present, as well as in the easy in- 
terchange of suggestion promoted by the presence and hypnotic 
condition of the medium, we find the thread of Ariadne leading to 
a comprehension of those effects of mental coloration which have 
led men to suppose the presence of spirits of the dead, or vagrant 
spirits of some kind or another, while all the time, whether prob- 
lem or mystery, the matter was nothing in the world but a mystery 
of our mother nature.”—7vanslation made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


DOUBTS ABOUT THE LATEST SHAKESPEARE 
FIND. 


RITISH newspapers are considerably stirred by the discov- 
ery of what is perhaps the earliest known portrait of Shake- 
speare, or what purports to be one, painted at the age of twenty- 
four. Portraits of Shakespeare are “as thick as blackberries,” 
as one writer remarks, in some parts of England, and if they are 
all genuine the bard of Avon 
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anything improbable about some friend or flatterer of his youth. 
having sketched him in some small town in which he stayed?’ 
Suppose we were speaking of Henry Irving. Should we be sur- 
prized to find in any lodging-house at which he had stopt when a 
lad that the son of the house, who had a taste for photography, 
had photographed him for nothing? Should we be surprized if 
some sentimental old lady had ‘done’ him in water-colors? There: 
is nothing to prevent Irving’s having been quite as poor as Shake- 
speare ; and certainly there is no reason to deny that Shakespeare 
was as attractive as Irving.” : 


Mr. Spielmann, in commenting upon the portrait, which is the: 
property of the Misses Ludgate, 





must have spent so much time 





posing for his portrait that the 
wonder is that he had time for 
anything else. Doubts about the 
genuineness of this latest find 
are based on the objection that 
he would not likely be rich enough 
or famous enough at twenty-four 
to have his portrait painted. 
Mr. M. H. Spielmann, the well- 
known art critic, seems to take 
it seriously, however, and Mr. 
G. K. Chesterton, in Zhe /llus- 
trated London News, disposes of 
the objection in a way evidently 
satisfactory to his conscience as 
a critic of art. He says: 


“It is very interesting to learn 
that they have found Shake- 
speare’s portrait in a tavern, es- 
pecially as that is very much the 
place where they would have 
found Shakespeare. I have no 
knowledge, nor even any compre- 
hension, of the subtle and minute 
methods by which gentlemen who 











of the Bridgewater Arms, Win- 
ston, thinks it important as evi- 
dence of genuineness that “the: 
picture is said to have been in the 
family for five or six generations. 
at an old farmhouse belonging to- 
the Duke of Grafton.” Without 
this reassurance, he seems to see- 
grounds for doubt in “certain. 
touches ” which “seem, according: 
to the photograph, to have been. 
added, and I know of three mod- 
ern forged portraits, very ancient. 
in appearance, which are tricked 
out with lettering... . There- 
can be no doubt that this head is. 
well and incisively drawn, in the- 
somewhat dry manner of the pe- 
riod to which it claims to belong.” 

The Evening Standard and St.. 
James's Gazette prints the follow-- 
ing description : 





“ The picture shows a man with: 
budding mustache and a head of 
thick, dark, curly hair. He is. 














are art experts are enabled to 
say apparently for certain what 
such a portrait is; but certainly 
there is nothing at all unreason- 
able in the idea of Shakespeare’s 
being painted by some early admirer of his on the panel of an inn, 
or in Shakespeare’s sitting still to have it painted, so long as they 
gave him beer enough. I see in one newspaper that a doubt has 
been raised about the probability of such an episode, and I gather 
from the context that this doubt was raised in the interests of the 
Bacon-Shakespeare School. I suppose that this particular Baco- 
nian thought that all portraits of Shakespeare ought to be portraits 
of Bacon; and if they weren’t, why then they weren’t portraits of 
Shakespeare. There seems to be something a little mixt in this 
line of thought; but I have no time to unravel it now. In any 
case, what the Baconian said about the new portrait was this: 
‘Does it seem very likely that the raw country youth who, practi- 
cally penniless and burdened with a wife and three children, joins 
a band of strolling players in 1587, and is heard of the year after 
as earning a precarious living outside the theater-doors, and who, 
not until four years later, takes his first essay to the publishers, 
has his portrait in oils done in 1588—the presumed date of the 
above picture?’ 

“There may be in this school of thought swift and splendid 
connections of ideas which I am too dull to follow. But I do not 
quite understand why having a wife and three children should 
prevent a man’s having his portrait painted. Painters do not 
commonly insist on their models being celibate, as if they were a 
sacred and separate order of monks. There is nothing to show 
that Shakespeare paid for it, or, if he did pay for it, that he paid 
much; and it does not seem, on the face of it, very likely that a 
man would pay much for a comparatively rude painting in a way- 
side inn. Suppose we were talking of some man whom we knew 
to have been a poor actor at one time, traveling from place to 
place like any other actor, but whom we also knew to be a man of 
arresting personality, perhaps of fascination. Would there be 


THE NEWLY DISCUVERED PORTRAIT OF SHAKESPEARE, 


Recently given publicity by Mr.M. H. Spielmann. It is perhaps the only 
portrait extant of the youthful Shakespeare. 





wearing a crimson-velvet slashed 
doublet, and a falling collar of 
transparent lace. In the upper: 
corners of the panel, in white let- 
ters, is the inscription, ‘ae svae- 
[ztatis suze] 24, 1588,’ and on the back are the letters‘ W. Xs.’ 
The pose of the head is like that of what is known as the ‘ Wel- 
combe’ portrait, owned by Sir George Trevelyan, and painted! 
when Shakespeare was forty-six. It wil! be remembered that: 
Shakespeare in 1588 was twenty-four years of age, and that he: 
only left Stratford for London about a year previous to this date. 
“An ancestor of the Misses Ludgate was formerly head-keeper 
on Ashridge Castle, the estate of Lord Brownlow, near Great: 
Berkhamsted, Hertfordshire, but the portrait came into their pos- 
session from the family of their mother, who was a Miss Smith, 
of Grafton Regis, Northamptonshire. Several years ago it was: 
exhibited at a Shakespearian celebration at Stratford-on-Avon, 
but it was not considered of much value until it was seen by Mr. 
Spielmann two months ago.” 


MR. HOWELLS ON THE MAGAZINE POETRY 
OF TO-DAY. 


HE urbanity of Mr. Howells exhibits: itself in a survey of 
magazine verse in which the sting of criticism is. tempered 

to the shorn poet. Instead of speaking ex cathedra,.he imagines, 
in his Easy-Chair essay in Harper's Magazine(March), “ twoaging 
if not aged poets” viewing the output of to-day in thelight of their 
youthful endeavors. Both are agreed that “many, many pieces. 
of verse are written in these times, and hidden away in the multi- 
tude of the magazines which im those times would’ have won gen- 
eral recognition, if not reputation, for theirauthors.” The younger,. 
however, is moved to verify his conviction in a practical way, and’ 
goes through a large -batch of the January magazines, allowing. 
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that tho they might show a “certain exhaustion from their ex- 
traordinary efforts in their Christmas numbers, still there was a 
chance of the overflow of riches from those numbers which would 
trim the balance, and give them at least the average poetic value.” 
The two poets met again to discuss the results of the investiga- 
tions of the younger, who, after a night of toil, roughly calculated 
that he had read from eighty-five toa hundred poems. As to the 
hospitable attitude of magazines in general toward the day’s prod- 
uct, the following summary is produced : 

“It appeared that the greater number of the magazines pub- 
lished two poems in each month, while several published but one, 
and several five or seven or four. Another remarkable fact was 
that the one or two in the more self-denying were as bad as the 
whole ‘five or seven or nine or eighteen of those who had more 
freely indulged themselves in verse. Yet another singular feature 
of the inquiry was that one woman had a poem in five or six of 
the magazines, and, stranger yet, always a good poem, so that no 
editor would have been justified in refusing it. There wasa pretty 
frequent recurrence of names in the title-pages, and mostly these 
names were a warrant of quality, but not always of the author’s 
best quality. The authorship was rather equally divided between 
the sexes, and the poets were both young and old, or as old as 
poets ever can be.” 


When the two poets came to a discussion of the quality of the 
verse, the elder put the question, Had any of them “what we call 
distinction, for want of a better word, or a clearer idea”? and the 
answer was: “No, I should say, not one; tho here and there one 
nearly had it; so nearly that I held my breath from not being 
quite sure. But, on the other hand, I should say that there was 
a good deal of excellence, if you know what that means.” The 
“level,” he admitted, was pretty high. “Never so high as the 
sky, but sometimes as high as the sky-scraper.” A certain sense 
of “tallness” seemed to proceed from the effort “to be higher 
than the thoughc or the feeling warranted.” To the elder’s 
query, “ Was there naturalness?” the answer was affirmative, but 
with qualifications. Thus: 

“But naturalness can be carried to a point where it becomes 
affectation. This happened in some cases where I thought I was 
going to have some pleasure of the simplicity, but found at last 
that the simplicity was a pose. Sometimes there was a great air 
of being untrammeled. But there is such a thing as being in- 
formal, and there is such a thing as being unmannerly.” 


The younger poet proceeds in his criticism, calling up the 
spirits of former days to witness to the truth of his regretful 
comparisons : 


“*T think that in the endeavor to escape from convention our 


poets have lost the wish for elegance, which was a prime charm 
of the Golden Age. Technically, as well as emotionally, they let 
themselves loose too much, and the people of the Golden Age 
never let themselves loose. There is too much nature in them, 
which is to say, not enough; for, after all, in her little esthetic 
attempts, nature is very modest... . Why, when you and | 
were young, ... it seemed to me that we wished to be as 
careful of the form as the most formal of our poetic forebears, 
and that we would not let the smallest irregularity escape us in 
our study to make the form perfect. We cut out the tall word; 
we restrained the straining; we tried to keep the wording with- 
in the bounds of the dictionary; we wished for beauty in our 
work so much that our very roughness was the effect of hammer- 
ing; the grain we left was where we had used the file to pro- 
duce it.’ 

“Was it? And you say that with these new fellows it isn’t so ?’ 

“*Well, what do you say to such a word as “ dankening,” which 
occurred in a very good landscape?’ 

“*One such word in a hundred poems?’ 

“*One such word in a million would have been too many. It 
made me feel that they would all have liked to say “dankening” 
or something of the sort. And in the new poets, on other occa- 
sions, I have found faulty syntax, bad rimes, limping feet. The 
editors are to blame for that, when it happens. The editor who 


printed “dankening ” was more to blame than the poet who wrote 
it, and loved the other ugly word above all his other vocables.’ 





[March 16, 


The elder poet was silent, andthe other took fresh courage. ‘ Yes 
I say it! You were wrong in your praise of the present magazine 
verse at the cost of that in our day. When we were commencing 
poets, the young or younger reputations were those of Stedman 
of Bayard Taylor, of the Stoddards, of Aldrich, of Celia Thaxter, 
of Rose Terry, of Harriet Prescott, of Bret Harte, of Chashia 
Warren Stoddard, of the Piatts, of Fitz James O’Brien, of Fitz- 
hugh Ludlow, of a dozen more, whom the best of the newest 
moderns can not rival. These were all delicate, and devoted, and 
indefatigable artists, and lovers of form. It can not do the late 
generation any good to equal them with ours.’ ” 


The vounger poet admitted that there were twenty-four out of 
his hundred which he“ would call good.” The admission straight- 
way caused a train of mathematical reflection in his companion: 


“Reflect that these were all the magazines of one month, and it 
is probable that there will be as many good poems in the maga- 
zines of every month in the year. That will give us a hundred 
and eighty-eight good poems during 1907. Before the decade of 
the new century is ended, we shall have had seven hundred and 
eighty-five good magazine poems. Do you suppose that as many 
good magazine poems were written during the last four years of 
the first decade of the eighteenth century? Can you name as many 
yourself?” 


The dialog is finished off with an infusion of the characteristic 
humor of Mr. Howells. To the question put by the elder poet 
the younger replies: 


“*Certainly not. Nobody remembers the magazine poems of 
that time, and nobody will remember the poems of the four years 
ending the present decade.’ 

““Do you mean to say that not one of them is worth remember- 
ing?’ 

“The younger poet paused a moment. Then he said, with the 
air of a cross-examined witness, ‘Under advice of counsel, I 
decline to answer.’” 





PROBLEM OF THE AMERICAN RHODES 
SCHOLARS. 


HE fact that the American Rhodes scholars at Oxford have 

not carried off their share of the honors has not caused any 
poignant disappointment in this country, because it is realized that 
all our best scholars do not go to Oxford. Many of them prefer 
Germany, and many prefer our own advanced universities. It is 
undeniable, however, that if our students should go over and beat 
the British on their own ground it would arouse no little jubila- 
tion. Prof. R. M. Wenley, of Michigan University, who has been 
looking into this subject, thinks our way of selecting the Rhodes 
scholars is wrong, and believes that until we train the candidates 
as they are trained in the British schools, the American scholars 
will continue to rank below their British and colonial fellows. 
The Professor’s article in Zhe Michigan Alumnus (Ann Arbor) is 
the result of “an investigation on the spot, illumined by inter- 
views with the London and Oxford permanent officials of the 
Rhodes Trust and with some of the resident scholars.” Tho the 
writer declares that definite conclusions are beyond reach as 
yet, and “ the great experiment still remains an experiment,” there 
is a glance at the more or less wide-spread impression of failure ~ 
on the part of the American contingent completing their residence 
at the close of the academic year 1905-6. Experience thus far 
seems to demonstrate that the Rhodians should be “ trained, and, * 
what is even more important, chosen, by men who know what is 
wanted, and who are fully alive to the kind of type which will take 
root in the Oxford environment, and this without loss of valuable . 
time.” Against the complicated machinery evolved through years 
by means of which the English public school selects her picked 
men to represent her at the university, ““we have no such machin- 
ery,” says the writer, and “must make our selection on data very © 
meager by comparison.” The examination imposed upon the 
American candidate, he continues, “means nothing; as evidence 
of scholarship, it has no standing at Oxford. It is no more than 























the bare entrance to the university required of ass men.” Some 
idea of the sifting process by which England chooses her “honor” 
men js given as follows: 


“A boy proceeds, say at the age of nine, to a preparatory 
school, where he is put into trim for one of the great public schools 
—Eton or Winchester, Clifton or Dulwich. For their own repu- 
tation the heads of the preparatory schools ‘crop’ their best boys, 
and ‘run’ them for scholarships at the public schools. Then, in 
the second stage, the masters of the public schools ‘crop’ their 
best, and ‘run’ them for scholarships offered at Oxtord and Cam- 
bridge. The winner of a Balliol or Trinity scholarship already 
reflects glory on his school and is a marked man. But Oxford 
and Cambridge happen to be groups of colleges. And so, in a 
third stage, the college dons ‘crop’ their best men, and ‘run’ them 
for the special scholarships, fellowships, prizes, and honors of the 
university. The most natural question you can ask at a promi- 
nent Oxford college is, How many firsts did you get in ‘mods’ or 
‘greats’ last year? On this the eminence of the college rests. 
Consequently, the boy who ‘arrives’ is the select remainder from 
a long and severe process of elimination of the unfit. He there- 
fore incarnates, along certain lines at least, a kind of equipment to 
which our American undergraduate can hardly pretend. For no 
such mill grinds the cisatlantic youth.” 


The writer points out the comparatively limited field in America 
from which Rhodes scnolars may be chosen. The examination 
fora scholarship involves “some mathematics, some Greek, and 
a good deal of Latin.” At the outset 80 per cent. of our students 
are disqualified through the neglect of preliminary classical train- 
ing resulting from our liberal “elective” system. It isshown that 
we may have many men capable of doing us honor in the “schools ” 
of mathematics and physics, of natural science, of jurisprudence, 
of modern history, of Oriental languages, of English literature, of 
modern languages, or of theology. Yet “the classical requirement 
stands immovable on the threshold.” The apparently necessary 
conclusion from the facts is stated in this wise ° 


“ Accordingly, if we happen to have a first-rate man in any par- 
ticular study, who desires to go to Oxford, the obvious plan is to 
prepare him for this moderate classical requirement, and then see 
to it. that he is elected on his proved capacity along whatever line. 
There are absolutely no valid reasons why competent men in his- 
tory and political economy, in chemistry or physiology, in mathe- 
matics or physics, in Oriental or modern languages, or in English 
literature should not be sent—except that we have not evolved the 
necessary scheme.” 


If choice at haphazard is to cease, says Prof. Wenley, then 
American universities must agree upon a plan. “Owing to our 
widely different academic system, and, in addition, our deep- 
seated social contrasts, we have not been able to adjust ourselves, 
all at once, to the opportunities afforded by the Rhodes benefac- 
tion. In future we must compel ourselves to appoint with some 
concrete sense of the actual circumstances as they exist at Oxford.” 
Our method of election handicaps us enormously ; that is, from the 
British standpoint. We read further: 


“The Oxford scholar fights his way, inch by inch, through a 
matter of ten years, and his judges possess an amount of cumula- 
tive data such as to eliminate error in appraisement almost en- 
tirely. We must never forget that he approaches, not by a mere 
pass, but through the severest competition. When he does win, 
there can be no sort of doubt why. He has been trained with an 
eye to possible competition, and he must down this by his native 
ability and added cultivation. Everything worth while in the 
British universities goes by competition. The bright boy pro- 
gresses under continuous stimulus, and he soon feels that much, 
mayhap everything, for his future depends on how he comports 
himself. I suppose we scarcely realize the stress in this country; 
where things continue fluid. ... Whataman can do, and how 
and why; what a man can not do, and how and why not, are cur- 
rent—zot talk, but most definite knowledge. By comparison, 
then. we suffer sad handicap in making a choice of one who, 
by this very choice, will be thrust into just these conditions. 
Our primary problem lies in the direction of overcoming this 
without delay.” 
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THE EMOTIONALISM OF SIR LESLIE STEPHEN. 


NDERNEATH the disguises that veiled the real temper of 

the late Sir Leslie Stephen, it will be something of a sur- 

prize to find “enough emotion to equip two or three first-class 
sentimentalists.” So at least he seemed to his biographer, Fred- 
erick William Maitland, as his recent “ Life of Sir Leslie Stephen” 
records. More naturally the casual reader would accept the esti- 
mate of his friend George Meredith, who wrote after Stephen’s 





SIR LESLIE STEPHEN, 
Who is said by his recent biographer to have had “ enough emotion to 
equip two or three first-class sentimentalists.” 


death: “ One might easily fall into the pit of panegyric by an enu- 
meration of his qualities, personal and literary. It would be out 
of harmony with the temper and characteristics of a mind so 
equable. He the equable, whether in condemnation or eulogy.” 
In such words Meredith gives a view of Stephen’s mental traits 
to be set by the side of the earlier brilliant characterization of his. 
physical habit, for it is an acknowledged fact that the Vernon 
Whitford of Meredith’s famous novel “ The Egoist,” described 
in the epigram “a Phoebus Apollo turned Fasting Friar,” was. 
drawn from Stephen as a model. Stephen’s ownestimate of him- 
self was as “‘skinless,’ oversensitive, and nervously irritable.” 
Mr. Maitland agrees that Meredith’s word equable was right— 
“not placid, not always suave, never phlegmatic, he was equable, 
constant, magnanimous, tho the sheaf of nerves—never a very 
thick sheaf—had been worn away by hard work and many sor- 
rows.” There was also the hidden trait which justifies the decla- 
ration already quoted, as we see in these words: 


“ But then—and this was not a superficial stratum—Stephen was: 
a man with unusually strong and steady affections. I have some- 
times thought that there was emotion enough in him to equip two: 
or three first-class sentimentalists. In almost the lastof his books. 
he offered a definition of sentimentalism: ‘Indulgence in emotion 
for its own sake.’ How new this may be I do not know; but it 
seems very good, and at any rate it indicates the sense in which 
the term is here used. If Stephen does not indulge in emotior 
for its own sake, that is not because he has not been tempted, but: 























nature as none but a man of ‘excep- 


‘inclined to think that the cases in 
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because he has manfully said his Vade retro. To tease him about 
the sentimentalism displayed in his choice of novels—not the 
‘classics, but the novels of the hour—was, a lady tells me, an 
amusing game; and a death—the death, let us say, of some old 
college friend—might, I think, transport him to the verge of the 
‘sentimental abyss, tho on the verge of abysses Stephen’s foothold 
was always sure. As already said, he never talked to me about 
the judgments that were passed upon his books; but since his 
death I have reason to know that there was a certain kind of 
praise that tired him. It could be had in any quantity during his 
last years; he was judicious, judicial, impartial, unprejudiced, 
sane, sober, and so forth; in short, an automatic book-weighing 
machine, which ‘worked smoothly and 
gave correct figures. I'am not sure 
that he had muéh right to be dis- 
appointed, or ‘that-he was disappoint- 
ed for more than ‘a passing moment. 
People who rigorously refuse ‘to trot 
out their feelings’ (it is Stephen’s 
word) ‘must not be surprized if a good 
old legal maxim about the non-appar- 
ent and non-existent is applied to 
their case; and in ‘a hurrying world 
men will not be at pains to inquire 
just what it is that lies deep down be- 
low your irony. Only I feel that if 
intellectual sanity is all that is to be 
seen by a leisurely reader of Stephen’s 
critical and biographical work, Ste- 
phen’s literary craftsmanship is in 
some way defective, or else (for a 
movice in criticism must leave himself 
a loophole) the leisurely reader should 
be yet more leisurely. For my own 
part I should say of him what he said 
of Thackeray: * His ‘writings ’—at all 
events his later writiigs—‘ seem to be 
everywhere full of the tenderest sensi- 
bility, and to show that he valued 
itenderness, sympathy, and purity of 


‘tional kindness of heart knows-how 
to value them.’ ThoI make this re- 
mark with fear and trembling, I am 


which Stephen as a critic does less 
than justice to a writer are often those 
in which he, rightly or wrongly, suspects that writer of being 


-cold-blooded. However, I can not dissociate the books that I 


read from the man whom I knew.” 





Progress of Simplified Spelling.—Tho the crusade 
for simplified spelling seems to have passed the spectacular stage 


of its history, the “idea ‘continues to make friends,” we are in- 


formed, “and its supporters are more sanguine than ever of its 
ultimate success.” Such is the profession of faith of the Simpli- 
fied Spelling Board, who, in announcing a convention to be held in 
April in New York City to formulate plans for a sustained and 
active campaign, give in addition the following report of progress: 


“With an army of 15,000 supporters who have signified their 
belief in the simplified-spelling idea, with 100 magazines and news- 


_ papers already using the shorter forms, and with 130 other publica- 


tions ready to begin to spell in the space-saving way, the Simpli- 
fied Spelling Board is planning for this year a very active campaign 
to secure the adoption of its idea. In the first two months of this 
year 350 important business men have joined the movement. A 
campaign among college and university professors in two months 
has added 60onames ‘o this class of supporters. As a result, sim- 
plified spelling is now indorsed by 2,500 educators in the institu- 
tions of higher education in this country. The next campaign will 
be to interest the faculties and pupils of the great normal schools. 
Already there are 3,000 teachers who have signed the adhesion 
card, while simplified spelling is being taught or authorized in the 
State normal schools of Colorado, Illinois, lowa, Minnesota, Penn- 
sylvania, Wisconsin, and other States, and in the public schools 





BEN GREET, ‘ 
Who is criticised by William Winter for his excessive fidelity 
in producing Shakespeare’s plays as Shakespeare wrote them. 
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of Washington, D.C. ; Dayton, Ohio; Columbus, Ohio; Duluth, 
Minn.; Passaic, N. J.; and many other cities and towns.” 





DOES MR. GREET OVERDO FIDELITY TO 
SHAKESPEARE? 


ES Ra produce Shakespeare’s plays as Shakespeare wrote them 
has been an effort of Mr. Ben Greet that has received con- 
siderable favorable support in the past few years. Mr. William 
Winter, however, accompanies Mr. Greet’s return to New York 
with the declaration that what he aims at “is a thing not desirable 
to be done.” This opinion is based 
upon Mr. Winter’s well-known ob- 
jections to things that savor of “ real- 
ism,” and Shakespeare’s plays, he 
thinks, contain much that ought to 
be elided. Along with such objec- 
tionable things he would banish “a 
considerable quantity of unnecessary 
language ” whose presence in the plays 
he thinks the author made use of “ to 
supply the place of suitable scenic il- 
lustration.” The presentation of any 
one of Shakespeare’s plays, he avers, 
precisely as it stands upon the printed 
page, “must necessarily, in the modern 
theater, be always tedious and some- 
times offensive.” Mr. Greet, in his 
excessive fidelity, therefore, becomes, 
in Mr. Winter’s phrase, “a theatrical 
performer more remarkable for his 
pretensions than for his artistic ac- 
complishment.” Mr. Winter con- 
tinues, in the New York 77zbune: 


“Intelligent actors, in making pro- 
ductions of Shakespeare, have always 
cut and adapted his plays for pres- 
entation in the modern theater, omit- 
ting the superfluities, and making use 
of scenery and other accessories es- 
sential to liberate and heighten their 
dramatic effect. The ministrations of Mr. Greet have been repre- 
sented as ‘educational’; at least they have been so described in 
communications, seemingly authorized, that have from time to time 
reached this paper;. and Mr. Greet has been received with some 
favor at various colleges and schools, in different parts of this coun- 
try. Mr. Greet, however, is not an educator, nor is he a theatrical 
manager. His position is that of a showman. There is no re- 
proach in that pursuit or that designation, but the pose of schol- 
arly superiority and educational purpose, on the part of Mr. Greet, 
savors somewhat of humbug, and it might wisely be dropt. Such 
success as that performer has obtained in America rests on the 
production of ‘Everyman,’ with Miss Edith Wynne Mathison in 
the leading part—and it is wxderstood that the discovery and re- 
suscitation of ‘Everyman’ were original with Miss Mathison, who, 
it has been intimated, obtained a copy of ‘that antiquity from 
either the British Museum or the Bodleian Library at Oxford, and 
was mainly instrumental in procuring its presentment.” 


Miss Mathison herself treated the subject of Shakespearian 
production in a recent number of 7he Theater (New York), in 
which she exprest views in dissent from the extreme position 
taken by her former manager, and recommended a practise more 
in conformity with modern conditions, which at the same time 
avoids the extremes of spectacular riot in costumes, scenery, and 
properties. The simplicity of the Elizabethan stage, she said, “is 
impossible in a highly complex society like our own; it takes no 
cognizance of the part played in any theatrical production by the 
audience itself.. The Elizabethan stage was simple, because Eliz- 
abethan audiences were simple; they had no prior scenic tradi- 
tions in their blood,” 
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Addams, Jane. Newer Ideals of Peace. 12mo, 
pp. xviii-243. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$1.25 net. 


The author of this volume, a woman of 
high ideals and sincerity of purpose, has 
devoted her life to the practical uplifting 
of her kind. Still young, she already 
occupies an enviable place in public esti- 
mation—but it is likely that her name 
will loom larger in the future. 

‘‘Newer Ideals of Peace’’ presents some 
aspects of a subject which for a long time 
has haunted the consciousness of nations. 


~ The views of the author differ consider- 


ably from those of other writers on the 
subject and have been deeply influenced by 
the environment and conditions of settle- 
ment work in a great metropolitan city. 
Having but little in common with the 
academic views of the ordinary writer on 
. sociology, they rest upon a basis of reality 
and are qualified by actual experience and 
sympathy with the life of a widely assorted 
humanity. 

A firm believer in the possibility of the 
ultimate establishment of world peace, 
based upon the mutual consent and 
interest of the nations, Miss Addams 
differs radically from other well-known 
writers as to the means by which this 
ideal is to be realized. She advocates 
more aggressive ideals of peace ‘‘as over 
against the old dove-like ideal.’’ These 
newer ideals are active and dynamic and, 
if made operative, would, as a natural 
process, abolish war. The older ideals, 
the author points out, rest upon the basis 
of a creed and are dogmatic in their nature. 
These are the ideals upheld by Tolstoy 
and Verestchagin, both writer and painter 
appealing to the higher imaginative pity 
of the race to obtain their object. 

Assuming that these two lines of appeal 
—the one to sensibility and the other to 
prudence—will persist in some measure 
and that the growing moral sense of the 
nations will crystallize into recognized 
international law, the author thinks that 
the desired goal of universal peace will be 
reached through the cooperation of those 
very elements who are now looked on 
as disturbers of order in the nation—the 
immigrant population. 

This curious paradox constitutes the 
soul of the book. The idea contained in 
it is original and has been arrived at 
through years of intimate contact with 
the immigrant populations of Chicago. 


Hosmer, James Kendall, LL.D. The American 
A History. Vol. XX. The Appeal to 
With maps and frontispiece. 
New York. Harper & 


Nation: 
Arms. 1861-1863. 


8vo, pp. xvi-364. Bros. 
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FRANK P, STEARNS. WILLIAM I, THOMAS. 


GUIDE TO THE NEW BOOKS. 


Notwithstanding the immense mass of 
literature bearing upon the Civil War, 
we are reminded in the present volume 
that neither upon the military nor the 
civil side of the war is there available a 
work that combines the qualities of brief- 
ness, compactness, and impartiality. It is 
to supply this lack that Mr. Hosmer’s work 
has been written. His point of view is 
that of a participant in the campaigns 
and a friend of many officers on both 
sides. The conflict is viewed, not in the 
old orthodox manner of a victory of the 
government over an enemy, but as part 
of the history of the whole people of the 
now united nation. No doubt such a plan 
was not without its perils. Impartiality 
carried to excess in a historical work may 
be as detrimental as the opposite quality. 
There are times when the author must 
take sides: otherwise his work becomes 
pale and colorless. It can be said that 
Mr. Hosmer has held the scales even and 
still maintained the authority of History. 
Moreover, he has brought to his task that 
somewhat ,rare quality, historic imagina- 
tion, which is absolutely essential to 
writings of this kind and without which 
the narrative of events so familiar to the 
national consciousness becomes a mere 
catalog. 

In the present volume, then, we have a 
panorama of the stirring events of the first 
three years of the war, with portraits of 
the leading. characters whose. personality 
so largely shaped the destiny of either 
cause. Of these portraits, many of which 
are drawn with the touch of mastery, by 
far the most interesting is that of Stonewall 
Jackson, who seems to have had a spe- 
cies of fascination for the historian. This 
man of God, on horseback, was certainly 
one of the most picturesque figures of the 
war. Audacious to the last degree, with 
an extraordinary power over men, and 
possest of military genius on a Napoleonic 
scale, he was at the same time a literal 


- devotee. 


The book contains intimate portraits of 
all the great figures of the war, descrip- 
tions of the principal battles that are 
intelligible to the lay reader, and a mass 
of information not accessible in other 
works. 


Lawson, Thomas W. Friday, the Thirteenth. 
I2mo, pp. 226. Frontispiece. New York: Double- 
day, Page & Co. $1.50. 


Siicer, Thomas R. The Way to Happiness. 
18mo, pp. viii-171. New York: The Macmillan Co. 


The Life and Genius 
Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 


Stearns, Frank Preston. 
of Nathaniel Hawthorne. 





463. Philadelphia and London: J. B. Lippincott 
Co. $2 net. 
Thomas, William I. [Associate Professor of 


Sociology in the University of Chicago]. Sex and 
Society: Studies in the Social Psychology of Sex. 
12mo, pp. vii-325. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Piven. $1.50 net. 


This interesting and learned treatise 
consists of a number of connected stud- 
ies bearing upon sociology. The general 
thesis which underlies the series is this: 
The differences in bodily habit between 
men and women, particularly the greater 
strength, restlessness, and motor aptitude 
of man, and the more stationary condition 
of woman, have exerted an important 
influence on social forms and activities 
as well as on the character and mind of 
the sexes. The author’s views are of a 
thoroughly modern cast and have been 
influenced largely by the recent notable 
progress that has been made in practical 
psychology and in biology. 

Probably the study that will strike the 
reader as most timely, as being germane to 
a certain phase of political agitation now 
going forward in this country and England, 
is that entitled ‘‘The Mind of Woman and 
the Lower Races.’’ It seems that the 
author has been misrepresented as regards 
this subject. He has been criticized for 
holding that the mind of woman is of a 
low grade and essentially unimprovable. 
What he really believes is that the failure 
of the modern woman to participate more 
fully in intellectual and occupational 
activities is due to artificial social con- 
ventions which are superficial in their 
character;' and he explicitly points out 
that the differences of the two sexes in men- 
tal expression are no greater than should 
be expected in view of the existing differ- 
ences in interests and opportunities. 

Professor Thomas makes the express 
assertion that there is no ground for the 
popular assumption that the brain of 
woman is inferior to that of man. He 
points out that while the ayerage brain 
of woman is smaller, the average body 
weight is also smaller. He is of opinion, 
moreover, that the importance of brain 
weight in relation to intelligence has been 
much exaggerated by anthropologists, and 
he reminds us that intelligence depends. 
upon the rapidity and range of the acts 
of associativé memory, and this in turnon 
the complexity of the neural processes. 
We are told that brains are like time- 
pieces, the small ones working equally as 
well as the large, provided they are well 
put together. The book has genuine in- 
terest for the general reader and makes a 
direct appeal to the student of sociology. 
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MY GRECIAN SUMMER 
By LorapDo TAFT 


[Few_who read these lines will need an introduction to Lorado 
Taft. Like John La Farge, he is an artist who combines with 
creative faculties of a high order the rarest gifts as an interpreter 
of the work of other men. As a lecturer on this favorite subject 
he has perhaps charmed more audiences than any other American. 
It was his fame in this connection which led to the invitation to 
which he so modestly ailudes.] 


” 


bi N O personally conducted tours forme!” I had heard myself 

a Say it so often that it had become a conviction. An ex- 
perience one dreadful day in Rome—a cooperative martyrdom 
with a score or more human beings in a “ carryall ”—had confirmed 
my prejudice. Besides, had I not lived five years in Paris, and 
tramped over a good part of France and Italy? No, indeed; my 
free spirit was not of the kind to be herded like “dumb driven 
cattle.” 

Chen the Bureau of University Travel invited me to join 
its Summer School, proposing a trip to Greece, and hinting 
at a glimpse of Constantinople and the Cyclades. To see 
Hellas, the land of my heart’s desire; to be wafted around 
its jeweled shores and among those 
magic isles in a private steamer like 
a millionaire —and all this just for a 
few lectures—was too good to believe. 
Yes, I would go, but with mental re- 
servations as to the “troupe.” I would 
do my duty as I saw it and talk when 
I was told to, but I would make inde- 
pendent excursions and inspect things 
all alone. Sacred are such emotions 
as mine were going to be; I could not 
think of sharing them with an indis- 
criminate mob! In Paris particu- 
larly I would “ flock by myself,” visiting 
the old friends in their studios, and the 
yet older friends of the Louvre and 
Luxembourg in their well-known sanc- 
tuaries. For intellectual. stimulus I 
would attend my own lectures; I was 
very sure that I needed no information 
on French art. 

The Latin Quarter had been the 
scene of those student years — those 
happy, hopeful years of the long ago— 
and there was a certain novelty in lodg- 
ing now on the other side of the city. 
The quiet hotel was unexpectedly at- 
t-active. Across the way was a vacated 
hall, more or less hallowed by memories 
of Dowie services, which was to be our 
meeting-place, the Summer School’s 
arena of endeavor. 

Curiosity led me to stroll over the 
morning after our arrival, and I found 
the Eager Ones gathered in consider- 
able numbers, while Professor Powers, 
the head of the organization, paced 
restlessly back and forth across the 
hall like a caged animal. His thought- 
ful face looked rather grim and por- 
tentous; I “feared the worst.” When the last straggler had 
shuffled deprecatingly into a seat, he opened his mouth and 
spoke. The theme was Modern French Painting. Beginning 
with the Barbizon men, he gave us an outline of its development 
as vivid as the art itself. His grasp of the subject, his pre- 
sentation of that exalted period of outdoor painting, of its 
philosophy, and of its spiritual significance, were masterly. The 
mere technical considerations which had cluttered my mind, 
obscuring the larger view, were sent flying, not ignored, but put 
into the subordinate place where they belong. When he ceased 
speaking I felt that the inspired words of this extraordinary man 
had given me one of the great hours of my life. From that day I 
never voluntarily absented myself from a lecture by Professor 
Powers. 

Ve soon came to feel the same way about all the courses offered. 
We could not afford to miss them. They became a habit; one 
wished to hear everything that these enthusiastic, scholarly men 
had to say, and the occasionally conflicting schedules were 
mourned as real calamities. A pious pilgrimage among the Bel- 
linis at Venice with Professor Willard, and his serene and rever- 
ent introduction to the Sistine Chapel, I remember with especial 
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gratitude. The latter visit was followed by Professor Powers’s 
interpretation of that most holy place. As he lighted those 
prodigious figures with the flame of his eloquence, he seemed 
like yet another prophet of old denouncing the pettiness and 
frivolities of an ungodly world. The theme was worthy of the 
critic, and the critic was adequate for his high task. It was 
the greatest “art lecture” I ever heard. After such intellectual 
treats, the visits to the galleries and churches with these men 
were a privilege not to be neglected. Under their genial guidance 
one forgot that he was being “personally conducted.” We could 
not have been hired to stay away. 

And then followed Greece. From the hour that we set foot on 
the rocky coast of the Peloponnesus we felt an exaltation of 
spirit seldom vouchsafed one on life’s dusty highways. Could 
this really be Olympia? The sense of the significance of that 
spot in the history of civilization was almost overpowering. 
Here through the centuries had sat regnant that incomparable 
work of Phidias, his soul-satisfying Zeus. Others standing where 
we now stood had gazed with awe upon that mighty form, upon 
the towering majesty of the greatest of all sculptures. For us, 
only the foundations of his golden throne and our imaginations. 

In the museum we looked upon the 
strange impressive decorations of his 
temple, the struggling centaurs and the 
quiet figures gathered for that portent- 
ous horse race, so dear to Elian legend. 
We saw the dreamy Hermes, untouched 
by the hand of the restorer, a more 
radiant and a more divinely human 
form than any modern could possibly 
conceive. The best plaster casts are 
inadequate to express the beauty which 
plays over the suave surface of this 
master work, which glows from its 
very depths. 

After Olympia came that wonderful 
excursion to Delphi. I shall always 
consider this one of the most memor- 
able and exquisite days of my life. 
How I wish that some one who knows 
how to do it would describe what we 
saw and felt throughout those blissful 
hours. Here is no room to make even 
the effort. One evening on the return 


there was an extraordinary sunset. To 
the south the iridescent mountains of 
the Peloponnesus seemed to float like 
great soap-bubbles in the golden glow, 
while to the north Mount Parnassus, 
draped in evening splendor, rose a 
mighty sentinel, shoulders sky-reaching. 
Through such a sea of indescribable 
color our vessel hastened ever west- 
ward toward a Titanic gateway of 
burning clouds. That sunset and the 
return from Delphi are pictures never 
to be forgotten. Nothing in this world 
could be more beautiful. And yet there 
was superb Taormina, and that splendid 
moonlight on Capri to vie with them. 

Finally came Athens. More prop- 
erly, we came to Athens, but it was all 
so like a panorama and we were so 
unconscious of effort that things seemed to come to us; cities 
and countries passed in review before our eyes. Many of our 
party neared that city with the emotions which good Moham- 
medans feel in approaching Mecca. To us no spot is more 
sacred than the Acropolis; no saintly relic invites our reverence 
as do the stones of the Parthenon. It was all that we had 
dreamed—yes, all and more. Certain of our number had not yet 
worshiped at this shrine—had not learned these inspired sculptures 
by heart—but it was a joy to see their kindling enthusiasm and to 
help them feel the perfection of this unsurpassable work. The 
writer made such contributions as he could, but he owes endless 
thanks to those patient and sympathetic men of culture, Pro- 
fessors Babcock and Wright, for their unstinted aid to us all. 
Here — there —everywhere —on the Acropolis, in the museum, 
in the theater, their lectures and their suggestions were ever 
illuminating and inspiring. They gave us not only the precise 
information which we wanted, but introduced us to other worlds 
of art and fancy; to joys of companionship with poets and 
philosophers whose names had meant so little to most of us. 

To move from place to place without care or responsibility, to 
enjoy such companionship, and to breathe such an atmosphere of 
genuine culture and aspiration—the conditions are almost ideal. 


(Signed) LORADO TAFT. 


journey, as we were passing Corinth, — 
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CURRENT POETRY. 


A Vestal. 
By CHARLOTTE BECKER. 


Year after year she waited for the guest 

Who never came; with tender, wistful art 

She builded him a temple in her heart, 
Hung with the dreams that were her loveliest, 
And all the sweet, frail fancies she pessest, 

Then guarded fast its door, that ncne impart 

The mockery that sways the world’s gay mart 
Unto the shrine her dearest gifts had blest. 


Yet, tho she tended but an empty place, 
So fair her life was ordered, so immune, 
For unknown Love’s sake, from fear’s harbingers, 
That those who looked upon her glowing face 
Felt its contentment, like some happy tune, 
Brighten the way of lives more dowered than hers! 
—From The Cosmopolitan (March). 


Midwinter Night. 
By Forp Mapox HUEFFER. 


Now cometh on the dead time of the year. 
Meadows in flood and heaths all barren are. 
Across the downs and black, tempestuous leas 
Blow the dull boomings of deserted seas. 

No horsemen fare abroad: no shepherds watch. 
And shivering birds cower within the thatch: 
But up the wind, around and down the gale 
Steeple to steeple, bell to bell doth hail: 


“*Rest ye: 'tis well.’’—Thus in the black o’ night 
Thro’ rainy distance, hid from touch and sight 
Man unto man doth make his kinship known 

And cries from bell-throats: ‘‘God doth own his own, 
Being man!”’ 


Lo, in the warmths and golden lights 
Sheltering by hearths, ‘neath roofs, thro’ these fell 
nights 
Home from the barren heaths and hungry seas 
We voyage bravely toward -awakening: 
Since dead o’ the year leads on to distant spring, 
Sleep toward daybreak, and old memories 
Unto new deeds to do. 


So bell to bell 
Calleth across the folds: ‘‘ Rest ye: ’tis well. 
Christrs Man and King: Night's dead, they tell. 
Winter hath lost her sting, the Scriptures tell.” 
—From Country Life (London). 


Hymn of the Desert. 
By M’Creapy SykKEs. 


A, 


Long have I waited their coming, the Men of the 
far-lying Mist-Hills 
Gathered about their fires and under the kindly 
rains. 
Not to the blazing sweep of thy Desert, O Lord, 
have they turned them; 
Evermore back to the Mist-Hills, back to the rain- 
kissed plains. 


Long through the ages I waited the children of men, 
but they came not: 
Only God’s silent centuries holding their watch 
sublime. 
Gaunt and wrinkled and gray was the withering 
face of thy Desert: 
All in thine own good time; O Lord, in thine own 
good time. 


Il. 
Lo! thou hast spoken the word, and thy children 
come bringing the waters 
Loosed from their mountain keep in the thrall of 
each sentinel hill. 
Lord, thou hast made me young and fair at thine 
own waters’ healing, 
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Most women know this. 
ordinary soaps for ordinary purposes. 
But, for the bath, toilet and nursery, 
where purity is all-important, their pref- 2 


Free. 


eS For baby’s bath, there is nothing 
quite so good as Ivory Soap. 

Made of pure vegetable oils and con- 
taining no ‘“‘free’”’ alkali, it will cleanse, 
but it will not harm, the most delicate 


They use 


Write for a copy of our booklet, ‘How to Bring up a Baby.’’ 
It contains 40 pages of valuable information about the Care of 
Children. _ Every phase of the subject is covered —Food, Sleep, 
Dress, Cleanliness, Ventilation, the Care of the Eyes, Ears, 
Nose, Teeth, Hair and Nails. Full of helpful suggestions and 
Tre Procrer 


Ivory Soap - 99440 Per Cent. Pure. 
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HOT-WATER HEATING _{)- 
BY THE ANDREWS SYSTEM 


‘Al NDREWS HEATING PLANTS are sold direct from “factory to user,” saving you % 
mJ} the middleman’s profit. We supply everything: Steel Boiler (same thickness and ma- Ma 1% 
terial as steam power boilers); Radiators (7/10 of the weight of plant shipped from nearest 
distributing point, freight rates equalized); all Fittings (even including bronzing and brushes) y= 
and Piping all cut to proper lengths, threaded ready to screw together, so that any handy man § 

: Each job is individually % 
laid out by our engineers on your 
plans, or plans we make from your Lay 
sketch; then submitted to you for 


3198 AVERAGE PRICE 






Andrews Systems are built by hundreds with every economy 
of large factory production—our book ‘‘ Home Heating” tells you 
why and how this is a big saving to you. It also gives practical 
information about heating plants, and includes names of users 
everywhere, some of them known to you perhaps, for ‘‘ We do 
it right in 44 States, Canada and Alaska.” 

Our 360 Days Free Trial Guaranty Bond is the most liberal 
offer of your money back you ever heard of. Write to-day. 


ANDREWS HEATING CO. 


505 Heating Bldg. 552 LaSalle Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Chicago, Ml. 
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The FLGIN 
for All 


The name ELGIN embraces many 
grades of watch movements—all of 
superior time-keeping qualities. 

The grades differ in price accord- 
ing to the cost of construction— 
each grade being the best watch 
value for the money. 

The man who wants an accurate 
watch, at a popular price, should 
buy the G. M. WHEELER Grade 
ELGIN— 


The Watch that’s made 
for the Majority.” 
17 jewels ; adjusted to temperature; 
micrometric regulator. 

This ELGIN Watch can be had in 
the desirable models and sizes suit- 
able for men and boys. 

ELGIN Watches of equa! grade 
for ladies, at moderate prices. 

ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., 

Eigin, tll. 
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When sepia toned, with Velox 
Re-Developer, Royal Velox 
has the delicacy and charm 
of an old etching. 


At all Kodak Dealers. 


Nepera Division, 
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Pleasing and fair to mankind in the flood of thy 
bountiful will. 


Wherefore in joy now thy children come, flying 
exultant and eager; 
Now is thine ancient Earth remade by thy power- 
ful word. 
Lord, unto thee be the glory! Thine is the bloom 
of the Desert. 
Hasten, O Men of the Mist-Hills! Welcome, ye 
Sons of the Lord! 
—From The Atlantic Monthly (March). 


PERSONAL. 


Senator Carmack of Tennessee.—-Readers of 
the newspapers of Monday, March 4, were amused 
by the report of the Senate proceedings of the day 
before. The speech with which Senator Carmack 
of Tennessee closed his term in that body occupied 
the larger part of the Sunday sessions and, without 
contributing anything to the argument against the 
Ship Subsidy Bill, its very length succeeded in 
preventing the passage of the bill against which it 
was directed. This was not. the first time that the 
Senator from Tennessee has entertained the Senate 
and the public with such ‘‘filibustering expeditions”’ 
as they are called. Talent (Philadelphia) thus dis- 
cusses his peculiar genius. 


Senator Carmack is slender and tall, scrupulously 
groomed from top to toe—a typical Southern gentle- 
man. His dark brown hair has an eccentric set 
and the wave of genius--—the eccentricity accentuated 
by heavy eyebrows and a mustache much lighter 
than his hair. He has full eyes, a flat forehead, a 
narrow face and pointed chin, all of which are of 
moment when he is on his feet He is not alto- 
gether prepossessing at first glance, but after he 
has rounded a few rhetorical corners, with all sail 
set and a beautiful list, you forget the rather jointless 
stiffness about him. It never gets into his sentences. 
He is one of the finest manufacturers of sharp 
phrases in public life to-day—vitriolic vixens, 
draped in gorgeous rhetorical embroidery. If you 
listen to Carmack to be entertained, he will do it 
But if you depend upon him to carry conviction— 
that is another matter. He is funny—brilliantly, 
gorgeously funny, but his depth falls far short of his 
audacity and eloquence. Very few there be who 
can put so many uninterrupted commas together 
in a complex and complicated sentence, without a 
hitch or halt, and round the period as fresh, serene, 
and effortless as Carmack. He is wonderfully apt 
at metaphor. He trains and trims old thoughts 
to new applications with poetic grace and absolute 
readiness. The scintillating charm of the man—-he 
surely is a charming speaker—-is his utter freedom 
from any apparent brain energy, much less agony, 
as he sails quietly over gigantic seas, rising higher 
and higher, twisting and turning in a syntactic fog 
through which no listener can see the passage in or 
out. Not even so much as a thoughtful haze drifts 
across his eyes as one word follows the other till 
he extricates himself in a clause which holds the 
gist of what he was driving at all the time. The 
pictures which he weaves into these complications 
are graphic. He said of Tillman that his premises 
were on one side of the earth, his conclusions on the 
other and no bridge between. Of Foraker he said: 

“‘I can remember with what frantic energy he 
used to wave the bloody shirt-—a shirt stained blood 
red, with the crimson current of his own rhetoric—- 
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avhen he used to go raging over the land, a bifurcated 
peripatetic voleano in perpetual eruption, belching 
fire and smoke and melted lava from his agonized 
and tumultuous bowels.” 

He was assailing Senator Lodge, of Massachusetts, 
as the mouthpiece of the President, and the Republi- 
can party for subserviently following his lead. He 
went off into one of those wonderful sentences 
about a throng of Mohammedans, winding up with 
the exclamation, ‘‘They hear the ‘La illa!’ and 
they bow to the Prophet; and the Prophet is the 
Senator from Massachusetts.” 

Carmack is tactful and artistic in his gestures— 
there are not so many of them—and they are grace- 
ful and timely. He is one of the quiet ones, on his 
feet, with a good voice and—flavored with a touch 
of the Sunny South—an attractive tho not over- 
distinct enunciation. Up in the Press Gallery 
they are ready to wager you that every word of 
Carmack’s speeches is carefully committed to 
memory, but I doubt it.. There’s not even an effort 
to remember visible about the man. Besides, in 
the midst of his Brownsville speech he was inter- 
rupted by a catch question from Tillman, and 
instantly replied in one of his characteristic sen- 
tences—a sentence of one hundred and nine words, 
which, barring a single semicolon, was cut entirely, 
by commas. Carmack is a brilliant and entertaining 
speaker, and a delightful man to meet, the moment 
a little Southern offishness wears away. The 
Senate will miss him even if the measures do not. 





The Modest Wish of One Congressman.— 
Human Life (Boston) tells this story of how Mr. 
Barchfeld, Representative from the Pittsburg 
district, succeeded in gaining his point over Speaker 
Cannon: 


Congressman Barchfeld may believe that ‘‘he 
also serves who only stands and waits,’’ but from 
a recent maneuver on his part, it is safe to deduce 
that he holds a further mental reservation to the 
effect that, pending a call to more active service, 
the ‘‘peepul’’ can be just as well served if their 
Congressional servitor has a committee-room of his 
own to sit in, and a clerk at his disposal. 

Such are the prerogatives of a Chairman of any 
House Committee, and Mr. Barchfeld has served 


one term in Congress without having these or any | 


other honors noticeably thrust upon him. 
Last fall, immediately after the Congressional 





THE WHOLE FAMILY 


Mother Finds a Food for Grown-ups and 
Children as Well. 





Food that can be eaten with relish and 
benefit by the children as well as the older 
members of the family, makes a pleasant 
household commodity. . 

Such a food is Grape-Nuts. It not only 
— with and builds up children, but 
older persons who, from bad habits of eat- 
ing, have become dyspeptics. — 

A Phila. lady, after being benefited her- 
self, persuaded her husband to try Grape- 
Nuts for stomach trouble. She writes: 

‘* About eight years ago I had a severe at- 
tack of congestion of stomach and bowels. 
From that time on, I had to be very careful 
about eating, as nearly every kind of food 
then known to me, seemed to cause pain. 

“Four years ago I commenced to use 
Grape-Nuts. I grewstronger and better and 
from that time I seldom have been with- 
out it; have gained in health and strength 
and am now heavier than I ever was. 

‘‘My husband wasalso in a bad condition 
—his stomach became so weak that he could 
eat hardly anything with comfort. I got 
him to try Grape-Nuts and he soon found 
his stomach trouble had disappeared. 

‘My girl and boy, 3 and 9 years old, do 
not want anything else for breakfast but 
Grape-Nuts and more healthy children can- 
not be found.’”? Namegiven by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. Read the little book- 
let, ‘‘The Road to Wellville,’’ in pkgs. 
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out heat, odor or smoke, turning on and off like 
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elections, he wrote to the Speaker, asking for a 
place on the ‘‘Committee on Ventilation and Acous- 
tics.’ The modesty of this request touched ‘‘ Uncle 
Joe.” 

Congressman Barchfeld apparently wanted little 
here below, and with a sigh for the unregenerate 
other 385 members who sought only the choice 
fruit on the committee places, ‘‘ Uncle Joe’’ scheduled 
Mr. Barchfeld of Pennsylvania at the foot of the 
“‘Committee on Ventilation and Acoustics.” It 
now appears, however, that the Pittsburg repre- 
sentative had not regarded the situation dimly, 
as through his home atmosphere, for by chance 
every other Republican on that particular committee 
had failed of return to the next Congress, so that 
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cars, has led to the production of 
our new Cadillac Model G. 

Thus early in the season this 
racy new type has been univer- 
sally accepted as a notable ex- 
ample of advanced automobile 
engineering. The motor, con- 
servatively rated at 20 horse 
power, is finished in its vital parts 
to gauges that insure mechanical 
accuracy to the thousandth of an 
inch. It is equipped with our 
automatic ring type governor, 
which when set by the lever at the 
steering wheel for a certain speed 
will practically maintain that 
speed under all road conditions, 
up hill or down. A new type of 
muffler is used, giving a silent ex- 


Dr. Andrew J. Barchfeld will jump from the 
foot to the chairmanship at the next session, with 
the inheritanee of an admirably appointed com- 
mittee-room. 
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A Builder of Modern Canada.—What Mr. 
J. J. Hill has been to the development of railroading 
in our own Northwest, Lord Strathcona, according 
to a writer in The World’s Work, has been to the 
same industry in Canada. In 1838 he came to 
Canada from Scotland, and at eighteen entered 
the service of the Hudson Bay Company. For 
thirty years he was with this company laboring, 
in the ‘‘frozen North,’’ working his way up from the 
bottom to the top. After his appointment as 
Chief Executive of the Hudson Bay Company, 





in 1868, his one ambition was the construction of a 


transcontinental railroad to link together the 





scattered provinces into an empire stretching from 
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therefore it was bitterly assailed by the opposition, 
both in the House and in the press. Some of the 
best thinkers and some of the ablest editors in Canada 
demonstrated over and over again, in talk, in set 





STORM PROOF BUGGY | 


speech, in able writings, that the company ‘‘would Dry 
never earn its axle grease.’”’ Naturally, the English Warm 
financiers were lukewarm, at the worst. Wo and Light 
Despair were elected directors of the Company, and 

. iin tonne ARig for Men 
sat at every meeting of the board. Who Drive in 


Those meetings will go down in history. At 
every one of them, the first question asked by the 
chairman was: 

‘‘Has anyone found anybody to buy any of the 
stocks or bonds since we last met?’’ 

In almost every case, the,reply was discouraging. 
The record of two meetings is preserved in a little 
tale that is told in the clubs. One day, Donald 
Smith [now Lord Strathcona] came in late, looked 
at the faces of the other directors, and said: 
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back if you are not thoroughlysatisfied. Write 
for catalog C giving all details. 
Fouts & Hunter Carriage Mfg. Co. 
1165S. Third St., Terre Haute, ind. 
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Ma AT FACTORY PRICES is our way. 
, No middlemen between 
you and us. Our large 


free catalog tells all 

12.8 9 Y about our no- money- 
~J / (\<F} \, with-order-plan, 2 years’ 

¢ AN guaranty and how we 
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for 1907 
The Chauffeur’s choice, 
the Owner’s pride, the 
Dealer’s opportunity, 
The car for hills, sand 
roads and speed. 
SPECIFICATIONS 
36h. p. Rutenber 
motor—120 in. whee) 
base—34 x 4 tires—se- 
lective type sliding gear 
transmission— powerful 
brakes—high road clear- 
ance. Catalog FREE, 
315 Glide St., Peoria, [1h 













‘A Hill Climber 
Built in the Hills.” 
ship anywhere on ap- 
proval. We build over 150 styles of vehicles including 
new style “Auto Tops” and fine National Leader at 
$49.50. Every vehicle we sell goes out on trial , 
returned at our expense if not satisfactory. 
buy vehicles or harness, till you hear from us, 
Write today for Free Money-Saving Catalog 
.S. BUGGY & CART CO. 


Sta. 60 Cincinnati, 0. 
FREE TRIAL 





styles Vehicles an 
line of high-grade Har- 


ness. Don’t buy till you Caooeae 
get my book and = aot 
H. C. Phelps, Pres. lide 


Ohio Carriage Mig. Co. Station 3510incinnati Ohio Address: THE BARTHOLOMEW CO., 
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“‘Nobody has any money; let’s adjourn until 
to-morrow!”’ 

Next day, he came in, jaunty, smiling. ‘‘Has 
any one raised any money?” he asked. 


* “ie e 
‘‘Not a cent!’’ was the unanimous reply. rl Nn St les ] nN Pai n ts 
“T’ve stolen another million,’’ announced Mr. 


ith, ‘‘and that will last us till somebody gets ; . Soe 
pe avsl” (For fashion plate in colors, see ‘‘Collier’s’’ for March 30th) 


As time went on, he and Mr. Stephen, his cousin, 


ledged their last cent. When things went from 2 b : ‘ ° ‘ 

rE acces ani Basten woudl “ons tary. w teock Fashions In paint are a direct reflection of the ex- 

or a bond at any price, they bought from the Govern- quisite taste that has made the American woman the 

ment a ten*year 3-per-cent. annuity, and paid $9,- | d’ b d 

00,000 cash for it, on the nail. Even this heroic wor S est- ressed. 

move failed to raise the credit of the company. Z ‘ f . 

Either the Government had to come to their help or This spring the " American Beauty W will wear a 

ruin would seize upon them and upon their stagger- # 4 

Bee eed. Copper Brown frock and, if her voice rules, her house 
The fight for this loan was carried through the ° e 

cadets by Donald Smith in the face of the whole also will wear a COPPER BROWN dress, with a 


opposition and a large party of the Government, harmonizing trim of COPPER VERDE. 


who feared that the railroad would carry down the 


& rit itself into the black depths of bank- . ' 
eee es ee ee The paint manufacturers have prepared for the de- 
—— cash. The Canadian Pacific was mand with specially r epar ed paints, ground to silky 
At half-past nine o’clock in the morning of Novem- smoothness, calculat to cover well and last long. 
ber 7, 1885, at Craigellachie, B. C., an old man, 
hi hair was snowy-white, dr ld ik e 
ge al gc ge Phage rage a Sold by all first-class dealers, in sealed cans only. 
' east and west. The man was Donald Smith. The 
spike completed the Canadian Pacific. In the A pamphlet of useful paint information sent free to any property owner by The Paint 
terrible five years from 1880 to 1885, he had changed Manufacturers’ Assoc. of the U. S., 636 The Bourse, Phila., Pa. 


from the strong, black-bearded, sturdy man to a 
white-haired veteran. 

In the following year Mr. Smith was rewarded 
for his great services to the Empire with knighthood 
in the Order of St. Michael and St. George. His 
cousin, Mr. Stephen, had already been recognized 
with a baronetcy, and both had been immortalized 
in the names of two of the greatest mountains of the 
Canadian Rockies,Mount Donald and Mount Stephen. 





: no matter whether their hobby is vege- 
With the completion of this great task, the rail- tables or flowers, should have a copy of 


road world had little further attraction for Lord 


Strathcona. From that time the increase of his | DREER’S 


wealth, due almost entirely to the natural rise in 


value of his land holdings in the Northwest, was so Garden Book 


great that it was necessary for him to devote but 


are the very best types in 

each class of vegetables and 

flowers. My selection is based 

on 25 years of practical ex 
perience and thousands of tests 
made at my Floracroft Trial 
Grounds. All are described ‘n 
my 


Different Kind of 





little time to further money-making. ! and use it as their guide to the selection of Seed Catalogue 
Th . : : : ‘ \ d d bl wr which is profusely illustrated with 
e writer continues with this account of his} [| dependable agence ; photographic reproductions of 
s } tu pecimens of bo vege 
| Superb color and duotone plates, and 224 SE ee St eaneel 
AS TO FLAVOR | profusely illustrated pages of whatever is my experimental plots. : 


Write for a copy to-day. Itis free 


! worth growing for pleasure or profit. 
All the worthy novelties in vegetables, 


Found Her Favorite Again. 








delicious flavor of the old Black we 
exican—(the sweetest corn : 
| grown). Grows. 4 to 44 feet tall, 
|is vigorous, productive and very 
| early. By mail postpaid, packet 
10c.; pint 25c.; quart 40c. 


STOKES’ SEED STORE 
Dept. F, 219 Market St., Philadelphia. 


| annual and perennial flowers, roses, cannas, 

dahlias, gladioli, etc., as well as the most 
1 complete list of those which have stood the 
} test of time. 


Re Mexican Sweet Corn. Has the WhiteMexica 


A bright young lady of the Buckeye State 
tells how she came to be acutely sensitive 
as to the taste of coffee : 

‘*My health had been very poor for sey- 
eral years,’”’ she says. ‘‘I loved coffee and A copy of 
drank it for breakfast, but only learned by | |} DREER’S GARDEN ROOK 
accident, as it were, that it was the cause of| # mailed FREE to those 











the constant, dreadful headaches from which | [f mentioning this publi- ee AW ss 

I suffered every day, and of the nervousness | #f ‘lion. Gp Gre 

that drove sleep from my pillow and so de-| | EVERBLOOMING HYBRID ss is 9 oa ® 

ranged my. stomach that everything I ate i} Intense crimson geariet in ' a f . 

gave me acute pain. H color, While it is a hardy ar YEARLY is frequently made by 
“M diti finall . perennial, it blooms profusely i a | owners of our famous 

MY con 1tion finally got so serious that } the first year from seed, Per Merry-Go-Rounds. It is 
I was advised by my doctor to go to a hos-| ff P¥ts tes 2 pkts. for 25e. a delightful, attractive, 
pital. I went to one of the largest in De-| \Henry A. Dreer business. Just the thing 


for the man who can’t 
stand indoor work, or is 
not fit for heavy work. 
Just the business for a 
man who has some 
money and wants to in- 
vest it to the best ad- 
vantage. They are sim- 





troit. There they gave me what I supposed} @l  Philadelphi 

was coffee, and I thought it was the best I p aaa a 
ever drank, but I have since learned it was pa ins 
Postum. I gained rapidly and came home 


ay = ‘ is ¥ ARK a ge oe See ‘ 
omehow the coffee we used at home ay freight, give value 
various kinds, but none tasted as good as free. STARK BRO’S, Louisiana, Mo. HERSCHELL-SPILLMAN CO. 
that I drank in the hospital, and all brought tech ac on 
back the dreadful headaches and the ‘sick- 
all-over’ feeling. At last one day 1 got a 
package of Postum Food Coffee, and the first 
taste of it I took I said ‘that’s the good cof- 


fee we had in the hospital!’ I have drank 
it ever since, 3 times.a day, and eat Grape- 
Nuts for my breakfast. I have no more 
headaches, and feel better than I have for 
ears. Name given by the Postum Co., 
attle Creek, Mich. ‘‘There’sa reason.”’ 


























Mullins Steel Boats 0%", ‘=. | 


built of steel with air chambers in each end like a life buat. They can’t 
sink. Faster, more buoyant, practically indestructible, don’t leak, dew out 
and are absolutely safe. No calking, no bailing, no trouble. Every boat is 
guaranties’. Highly en- 
orsed by sportsmen. The 
ideal boat for pleasure, 
summer resorts, parks, etc. 
THE W.H. MULLINS CO., 
148 Franklin St., Salem, Ot io. 








Write for catalogue 
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The New 
Gillette Blade 


(1907 Make) 


We want every Gillette user to try the new 
Gillette Blade (1907 Make), no matter how well 
he’s been pleased with Gillette Blades of pre- 


vious years. And we want every non-Gillette 
user to try the new Blade and learn of a truer 
and keener shaving edge than he’s ever known 
in a strop razor. 


It’s not a new model but a new make. 


t is the result of two years’ continuous and 
costly research by able steel metallurgists. 


It is of the finest iron and theiron is converted 
into steel according to a new high carbon Gil- 
lette formula&by the most skillful steel makers 
in the steel ‘business. The layman will'more 
readily understand the fineness of this new blade 
steel when it is explained that it costs 9 times 
the price paid for strop razor steel. 


And these new blades are tempered by an im- 
proved, automatic, tempering method, which 
hardens them, not superficially but from side to 
side, from end to end, from surface to bottom, 
and hardens them to a degree of hardness only 
20% less hard than the hardest known substance 
—the diamond—and brittles them to almost the 
brittleness of glass (break one), and distributes 
the hardness and brittleness so evenly and so 
uniformly that the blades are equally hard and 
equally brittle at every point. This unusual 
hardness and brittleness are due partially to the 
paper thinness of the blade (6/roooths of an inch), 
as the thinner the blade the harder it can be 
tempered. This paper thin bladeis an exclusive 
Gillette patent found in no other razor. 

Then the sharp edges of the new blade are 
puton by automatic sharpening machines. 
Other razors boast of hand sharpening. Bot- 
tomless boast! Hands are weak, trembly, .in- 
accurate, get tired, vary. But the Gillette 
grinding, honing, and stropping machines used 
on this new blade are powerful, steady, exact, 
tireless, uniform—hence work on a nearly un- 
varying edge and a much truer and keener 
edge than the old-fashioned hand-sharpened 
strop razor edge to which you are probably 
accustomed. 

And these new (1907 Make) blades are ex- 
pertly tested for seven defects and must split a 
hanging human hair before they are enveloped 


and sealed in damp-proof paper from factory to 


you with this inspector’s ticket enclosed:‘‘Should 
any blades in this package prove unsatisfactory, 
return them by mail with this ticket and ex- 
plicit criticism.” 

In next month’s ads. we’ll explain why the 
new (1907 Make) blades are uniform and the 
same in hardness and keenness. 


If you're not a Gillette user you ought to get 
one on 30 days’ free trial and give it athorough 
test. Most dealers make this offer. If yours 
doesn’t, we will. It will prove itself. Costs 
about 2 cents per shave first year, and about } 
of a cent per shave subsequent years for blades. 


Triple silver-plated set with 12 blades $5.00. 
Extra blades 10 for 50 cents. 


Gillette Razors and Blades sold by Drug, 
Cutlery and Hardware dealers everywhere. 


Send for the Science of Shaving to-day. It ts 
being read by thousands now and has gone through 
three editions in sixty days. It ts worth its 
weight in gold to any man who doesn’t wear a 
beard. A postal will bring you a copy, prepaid. 


GILLETTE SALES CO., 240 Times Bldg., New York 


Gillette Rise 


Razor 
NO STROPPING, NO HONING 


. et . All Standard Makes, $15 to $65. 
. Se Most of these machines have been 
only slightly used—are good as 
new. Shipped on approval Don’t 
buy a Typewriter before writing 
us. We will give you the bes 


typewriter bargains that can be 
offered. Address 


McLAUGHLIN TYPEWRITER 


EXCHANGE 
Sth and Pine St. St. Louis, Mo. 






weeere? 
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later services to his country, and the honors which 


that country has bestowed upon him: 


One of Lord Strathcona’s physicians once told him 
that there was no reason why he should not live to 
be a hundred if he only went on working. Whether 
Lord Strathcona follows advice or merely instinct, 
there is no doubt that he goes on working. The 
man who, at the culmination of his Hudson’s Bay 
Company career, reached out his hand and threw 
open the door of another and greater career as an 
Empire-builder, had no thought of laying down his 
work when this second task was finished. He had 
accumulated a fortune in the service of his country; 
his duty now was to use that fortune in the same 
service. The record of his life from 1886 onward 
is a bewildering alternation of magnificent gifts 
and magnificent honors. A million dollars at various 
times to McGill University, Montreal; $1,000,000 for 
the Royal Victoria College for the Higher Education 
of Women; $1,000,000 for the foundation and 
endowment of the Royal Victoria Hospital (in 
conjunction with a like amount from his cousin, 
Lord Mountstephen); the foundation of musical 
scholarships for Canadians in London; with count- 
less acts of private benevolence to poor but talented 
young Canadians of every class—these are but a 
few examples of the disposition of his fortune. 
Nor were his benefactions confined to Canadians. 
At the coronation of King Edward VII., he dis- 
tinguished himself by a magnificent endowment 
of the London hospitals. He has also given largely 
to many other institutions throughout the British 
Empire. These actions won him in rapid succession 
the Grand Cross of St. Michael and St. George, in 
1896; the barony which gives him his present 
title, in 1897; and in 1903 a grant of a ‘‘remainder’’ 
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poRn FY yourself for a social evening by 
slipping a few Zymole Trokeys in Pic 
pocket. They clear husky throats and refresh 
and strengthen the voice. Zymole Trokeys are 
leasant, antiseptic throat pastilles that relieve 
eo ea soothe the bronchial passages, and 
deodorize the breath, neutralizing the odor of 
tobacco, onions, liquor, etc. 

25 cents a box at all Druggists. Sam- 

) ple sent on request. Trial convinces. 
Stearns & Curtius (Inc.), New York 


Or. f 





by which that title is permitted to descend in the 
female line in default of male heirs. 


MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


Like Mother, Like Daughter.—‘‘Mama, may 
I have a new dolly?”’ 

‘*But, little daughter, you have one nice dolly— 
what do you want another for?’’ 

‘*Well, I am nice too, but to-day you got another 
little baby to play with.”—Fliegende Blaetter. 


A Suggestion.—Thomas A. Edison has retired 
from active business, but will play with electricity, 
try to find what it is, and invent a little on the side. 
If the wizard could eliminate the party in the phono- 





&4% interest 4 


_— =" 
TRA 

This bank does not take the 
risks that are so inseparable 
from ordinary commercial 
banking. Noman can borrow 
a dollar from it on his personal 
note—not even if backed by 
the richest man in the country. 
Its loans are made upon the 
best collaterals or real estate 
securities having a market 
value largely in excess of the 
amount loaned. 

Send to-aay for our free 
booklet “T” explaining our 
system of receiving deposits 
by mail. ‘ 












Oar Building 


mECITIZENS SAVINGS 


AND TRUST CO. CLEVELAND O- 























graph who scratches on rusty tin with his finger- 
nails it would be a thankworthy task.—Minneapolis 
Journal. 





An Indorsement.—A bride’s mother presented 
her with a check on Christmas day. With a feeling 
of the utmost importance, she took it down to the 
bank in which her husband had opened an account 
for her. The cashier took the check, then handed 
it back politely, saying: 

‘*Will you please indorse it, Madam?”’ 

‘‘Indorse it?’’ repeated the bride, puzzled. 

**Yes, across the back, you know,” replied the 
man, too busy to notice her bewilderment. 

The bride carried the check to a desk, laid it face 
downward, and nibbled the end of a pen thought- | 
fully. Then inspiration came, and she wrote tri- 
umphantly across the back: 

‘“‘For Fanny, from mother. 
Philadelphia Ledger. 





Christmas, 1906.— 





ASSETS OVER FORTY-TWO MILLION DOLLARS || 
EVER-RFADY’ SAFETY |” 
RAZOR12 Blades" - 


T# only 12 bladed dollar 
razor in the world. A 
better razor impossible. Com- 
plete for $1.00 with silver 
nickeled frame—12 Ever- 
Ready blades, safety frame, 
handle and blade stropper at- 
tractively cased. Extra blades 
for 75 cents, which also fit 
Gem and Star frames. Six new 
Ever-Ready blades ex- 
changed for six dullones and25c. 
Ever-Ready dollar sets 
are sold everywhere. Mail 
orders prepaid $1.00. 


AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CO.. 299 Broadway, NEW YORK 


SUCCESSFUL tcrcncre, covering the subject of 
TEACHING... 


teaching in a broad and helpful 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York and London. 












way. 12mo, cloth, $1.00 net. 








PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitious write me 
No matter where 
I will teach 







in your town; start you in a profitable 


Valuable book and full particulars 
Write today. Address nearest office. 


Iding, Chicago, 


I WILL MAKE YOU 


ete live or what your occupation, 
ou the Real Estate business by mail; 
appoint you Special Representative of my Com y 
jusiness of 
your own, and help you make big money at once. 
Unusual opportunity for men without 
capital to become independent for life. 


NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY Co. 


™ d - Ce 
Seeazoel Mebtae ter 


today. 


free. 
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Economy, 


will be found under 
the Yellow Wrapper. 


Send 10 cents for trial can. 


STEPHEN L. BARTLETT CO., 


IMPORTERS, BOSTON. 


~ ELECTRO 
SILICON 


Is Unequalled for 
Cleaning and Polishing 


SILVERWARE. 


Send address for a FREE SAMPLE, or 15c. in 
stamps for a full box. 
Electro-Silicon Soap has equal merits. 
TE ELEecTRO SILIcon Co. 30 Cliff St.. New York 
Grocers and Druggists sell it. 

















An Easy Mark.—Pater—‘‘Well, my boy, so 
you have interviewed your girl’s father, eh! Did you 
make the old codger toe the mark?”’ 

Son—'‘Yes, dad, I was the - mark.’”—Boston 
Transcript. 





Many Connecting Links.—TEAcHER—‘‘Is there 
any connecting link between the animal and the 


| vegetable kingdom?’’ 


Bricut Pupit—‘‘Yes, mum; there’s hash.’’— 


! Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Verbum Sap.—The traveler with dark eye- 
glasses sidled over to the man with the tourist cap. 
‘*Excuse the curiosity,’’ he said, ‘‘but I’d like to 
know what that label was that you gummed on 
your trunk just now.” 

“That’s all right,’’ said the man with the cap. 
‘‘Here’s another just like it. I had a lot printed 
before I left home. Read it.” 

The man with the glasses took the slip of paper 
and read it aloud: 

‘* While a trunk was being carelessly handled at 
the union station last Friday it exploded with great 
violence, tearing loose the baggageman’s scalp and 
demolishing one end of the station.’ ” 

The other man put his hand in his side-pocket. 

‘*Have a few?”’ he asked. 

‘*Sure,”’ said the man with the glasses.—Argonaut. 


Out of the Setting. 


The maid was a jewel— 
Oh, day of regret! 
She used oil for fuel, 
Thus getting unset. 
—Philadelphia Ledger. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
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Foreign. 


March 1.—Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Brit- 
ish Premier, publishes an article in the London 
Nation favoring the discussion of disarmament 
at The Hague. 


March 2.—London votes municipal ownership 
a failure, the reformers obtaining a majority 
in the election of the County Council. 


A dispatch to the State Department from the 
American Consul at Managua states that the 
Nicaraguans have captured the key to Tegu- 
cigalpa, the capital of Honduras. 

The new ship-canal from Bruges to the sea is 
opened. 


March 3.—Canada’s strict Sunday law is put into 
force in most of the provinces. 


Advices from China state that reactionary in- 
fluences are in control and that an agitation 
has begun to boycott American and Japanese 
goods. . 


March 4.—Governor Swettenham, of Jamaica, 
declines to withdraw his resignation, and de- 
termines to leave the island shortly. 








The Great Northern steamer Dakota, which ran 











Build It 


Yourself 
See 

First, 
Pay 

after- 
wards 
on the 
EasyPaymentPlan 


Get Pioneer Perfect Frames now—fin- 
ish your boat in season and pay as you 
build. That’s the fair way—the square 
way—the Pioneer way. 

¢ know that Pioneer Perfect Frames 
are honestly made, that they supply the 
“hard part” finished complete and off 
your mind, that they save you two-thirds 
thé boatbuilders’ prices and nine-tenths 
of freight charges—but you don’t know 
it—although you are entitled to—so— 

We meet you more than half way—we 
ask you to pay only part down—that is 
— guarantee that Pioneer Perfect 

rames are all we claim and that you 
will be successful with them. 


Pioneer Perfect Frames 


include perfect parts, fitted, tested, set 
up complete by our doatbuilders, then 
knocked down for shipment—you have 
merely to reassemble them—only com- 
mor tools needed. Patterns and instruc- 
tions for finishing absolutely free with 
frames. Or if you want to build your 
boat complete, get a set of 


Pioneer Guaranteed Patterns 
Try Them Thirty Days 

If they are not all we claim, simple, 
easy to follow and thoroughly practical, 
just return them and get your money 
back without question. Start now— 
build your boat in your spare hours be- 
fore spring. 

Write today for free booklet, or send 25c for 
big 100-page 9x12 book on boatbuilding. Prices 
descriptions and 300 illustrations of 40 Styles o: 
boats you can build, engines, fittings, etc., and 


other practical information. Your quarter back 
if you’re not more than satisfied. 


PIONEER BOAT & PATTERN COMPANY 
Wharf 77 Bay City, Michigan 
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A post card will bring rates. 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


INCORPORATED AS A STOCK COMPANY BY THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 


The PRUDENTIAL’S Promptness 


in payment of claims has relieved thousands of families. 





4 , (THE It is worth much to a man to know, that when he goes, his wife and children will 
PRUDENTIAL not have to wait for his life insurance money. 
HAS THE romptness, hearty, systematic, very welcomc promptness means much to the 
i’ STRENGTH OF beneficiary. 
* GIBRALT A Be prompt in securing a Prudential policy. The Prudential will be prompt when 
p GIBRALTAR settling the claim. 


Write Dept. R 


Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 
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Why not operate a 
Tabard Inn Library 


Start with 25 books, if 
you like, including a hand- 
some revolving cabinet, and 
add to books a month, 
until you have a 1oc-book 
Library. An easy way to 
buy a profitable library. 

Tabard Inn Books are read 
everywhere, and may be ex- 
changed in 2,000 towns in the 
United States, Canada and 
Great Britain, Overa million 
Tabard Inn books are now in 
circulation, exchangeable at any 
Tabard Inn Station by paying 
the regular fee. You select the 
books you want, from our cata- 

# logue of thousands of titles. 
You don’t start a new and untried venture. Part 
of the vast Tabard Inn membership is already 
yours when you begin. 


The Tabard Inn Library Plan 


Members pay $1.50 for life membership. You get 
that. Exchange fee—5 cents. You get that too. 
Members exchange books at least four times a month. 

100 members exchanging books at 20 cents a month 
means $240 a year. 

Write today for full particulars, and secure the 
exclusive right for your town. 


Tabard Inn Library 
1629 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


g 




















Your Idle Money 


should be working for you. 

In very few cities is it possible 
to pay four per cent on deposits. 
Rochester is one of these excep- 
tional cities. Her industries are 
prosperous and money is in demand on the most 
approved security. 

The UNION TRUST COMPANY is regularly 

‘organized under the strict banking laws of New 
York and offers a safe and convenient depository 
for your funds be they large or small. 

If you are now receiving less than four per 
cent is there any reason why you should not 
transfer your money to us today? 

Booklet “Banking By Mail’’ on request. 


Union Trust Company 
Rochester, N. Y. 


STAMMERERS 


The ARNOTT METHOD is the only logical 
method for the cure of Stammering. It treats 
the CAUSE, not merely the HABIT, and insures 
natural speech. Pamphlet, particulars and 
references sent on request. 


THE ARNOTT INSTITUTE 


BERLIN, ONT. CAN. 


























AN AGENCY is valuable in proportion to its influence. 
Tf it merely hears of vacancies and tells you about them 
“THAT issomething, but if it is asked to recommend a 
teacher and recommends you, that_is more. Ours 
RECOMMENDS. ©. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 
patterns, 


SPENCERIAN 


any address upon receipt of six cents in postage. 
Spencerian Pen Co., 349 Broadway, NewYork 





Sample 
ecard con- 
taining 12 
pens, dif- 
ferent 





NTRODUCTION TO 
UNITARIANISM” 


“AN 
by Dr. Samuel M. Crothers, and other Unitarian ser- 
mons SENT FREE on application to P. O. M. Com- 
mittee, 2 Berkeley Place, Cambridge, Mass. 





Try it Yourself for 10 Days 


WITHOUT DEPOSIT 

If not satisfactory, return it and no questions asked 
Daus’ Tip Top Duplicator is the result of 25 years, 
experience and is used and endorsed by 
thousands of business houses and individu- 
als. 100 copies from pen-written and 50 
copies from type-written original—Clear, 
y Clean, Perfeet. Complete Duplicator, Cap 
size (prints 8% x 13 in.) price $5.00. 


The Felix P. Daus Duplicator Co. 
Daus Bidg., 111 John Street, New York 
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aground near Tokyo, is abandoned. The freight 
and spagzage are lost, but the passengers are 
saved. 


March 5.—The second Russian Douma is opened. 
The opening is made the occasion of a great 
revolutionary demonstration by the people of 
St. Petersburg. Mr. Golovine, leader of the 
Constitutional Democrats, is elected president, 

Two United States gunboats are ordered to 
Central America, owing to the fear that the 
three other republics will join Honduras in 
her war against Nicaragua. 


March 6.—Mr. Golovine, president of the Douma, 
is received by the Czar. 

March 7.—Signor Gallo, Italian Minister of Justice, 
dies in Rome 

The Empress Dowager of Russia arrives in Lon- 
don to visit her sister, Queen Alexandra. 


Domestic. 
CONGRESS. 
March 1.—Senate: The Denatured-Alcohol Bill 
is passed. 
House: The Ship-Subsidy Bill is passed by a 


vote of 155 to 144, after having been defeated 
on the first roll-call. The General Deficiency 
Appropriation Bill is also passed. 


March 2.—Senate: Most of the day is taken up 
by speeches against the Ship-Subsidy Bill. 
The General Deficiency Appropriation Bill is 
passed. 


March 3.—Senate: Mr. Carmack, of Tennessee, 
holds the floor all day talking down the Ship- 
Subsidy Bill. 


House: The Philippines-Bank Bill is passed by 
a vote of 186 to 66. 


March 4.—The s9th Congress adjourns sine die 


OTHER Domestic News, 


March 1.—A bill of equity is asked at Concord, 
N. H., by the son, granddaughter, and nephew 
of Mrs. Mary Baker G. Eddy, for an accounting 
of her financial affairs. 


March 2.—The Ute Indians, at Fort Meade, S. D., 
threaten to resist the decision that they must 
return to their reservation. 


E. H. Harriman, in an interview in Washington, 

declares that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission inquiry failed to elicit any new facts, 
and says that the administration was unfair. 


March 3.—John C. Spooner, senior Senator from 
Wisconsin, sends his resignation to Governor 
Davidson. ‘ 


March 4.—Seventeen million acres are added to 
the forest reserves by proclamations issued 
by President Roosevelt 
George von L. Meyer is sworn in as Postmaster 
General, and George B. Cortelyou becomes 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

The President issues an appeal to the country 
in behalf of the famine-sutferers in Russia. 


March 5.—General Booth, head of the Salvation 
Army, arrives in this country from England. 
Speaker Cannon, with other Representatives, 
sails on the Bliicher for the West Indies, and 
will visit the Panama Canal. 


March 6.—Abraham Ruef, the indicted San- 
Francisco politician, fails to appear for trial, 
and a warrant is issued for his arrest. 

The South-Dakota legislature passes a bill 
requiring a year’s residence in the State before 
beginning suit, thus striking a blow at the 
divorce industry. 


March 7.—E. H. Harriman declares that he will 
make cooperation between the railroads and 
the Government and the people his chief aim. 
G. W. Perkins sends a check for $54,019 to the 
New York Life Insurance Company in settle- 
ment of the Republican campaign contribution 
made from the company’s funds in 1904. 





LANGUAGES EASILY LEARNED 


The quickest and best way for acquiring a foreign lan- 
guage has been solved by the Language-Phone Method. 
With this excellent method you learn tospeak from the first 
lesson and in a surprisingly short time the student reads 
and writes a foreign language like a countryman. By it 
language study is reduced to its simplest form. Bother- 
some verbs and rules are omitted and only the necessa’ 
phrases and sentences required for conversational speec 
are used. Itis the ideal method for the student, traveler 
or business man, and its correctness of pronunciation is 
assured from the fact that the voices are those of cultured 
natives. The best known language professors of the lead- 
ing colleges personally endorse, recommend and use this 
system.—‘‘ THE Bookman,” March, 1907. See adver- 
tisement facing reading, front. 

1 Trial Subscription to V4 f 

Si thisillustrated national Hef rt findler 
weckly all the really important @& 
news of the world is stated clearly, :mpartially and concise- 
ly, for busy readers—a variety ofgenrral features being add- 
ed. It is sincere, reliable, who'esome, interesting—THE 
newspaper for the home. $1 year; takes place of perindicals 
costing $2to $4, Try it,13 wks. for 15c, Pathfinder, Wash.,D.C, 
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At the Escritoire, The 


PAUL E. WIRT 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


is invaluable. 


Always ready to respond the in- 
stant it touches the paper. 
Reputation world-wide. 

All dealers, or catalogue on application. 
BOX G-2,——BLOOMSBURG PA. 








By our course of training in your own 

s home. We can equip women of average 

m ability, whether practical nurses or 

f beginners, to earn $10.00 to $25.00 

a week. A graduate writes: 

# ‘I have found the course intensely practical, 
helpful and easily comprehended. I hive ac- 
quired confidence in myself for I hae been 
taught how to nurse to the satisfaction of 
physicians and patients. I receive $2.00 a 

; day and am busy all the time.” 

’ Endorsements by thousands of nurses 

s and physicians. Write for explanatory 

“Blue Book” and stories of four score 
Chautauqua Nurses. 


THE CHAUTAUOUA SCHOOL OF NURSING: 
2 381 Main St, Jamestown; N, 





SHORTHAND 
le NES 


We absolutely guarantee to teach shorthand complete in only 


thirty days, You can learn in spare time in your own home, 
no matter where you live No need to spend months as with 
old systems. Boyd’s Syllabic System is easy to 
learn—easy to write—easy to read. Simple. — Practical. 
Speedy. Sure. No ruled lines—no_ positions—no shading, as 
in other systems, No long list of word signs to confuse 
ONLY NINE CHARACTERS to learn and you have the en- 
tire English (or any other) language at your ABSOLUTE 
COMMAND. The best system for stenographers, private 
secretaries, newspaper reporters, Lawyers, ministers. teach- 
ers, physicians, literary folk and business men may now learn 
shorthand for their own use. Does not take continual daily 
practice as with other systems. Our graduates hold high- 
grade positions overywhere Send to-day for booklets, testi- 
monials, guarantee offer, etc 


| CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

C 930 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, III. 

& 

SON 
Musical Compositions. e pay 
Royalty, Publish and Popularize. 


We Wry and Arrange melody FREE of charge. 
GEO. JAB 





POEMS WANTED 





RG MUSIC CO. 187 W. 7th St., Cincinnati, 0. 
SONG-POEMS 38 yoyyupye! 


write music and popularize. POPULAR MUSIC PUB- 
LISHING CO., S02-59 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


JIAMONDS crn 


ou Can Own a Diamond or Wateh, Sent on approval. Pay 1-5 op 
delivery, balance 8 monthly payments, Catalog free. Write today 
LOFTIS BROS, & CO., Dept.C 4% 92 State St., Chieago, Il, 
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Beautiful Lawns 


Are the pride of the home; why 
disfigure with ugly clothes posts? 


Hill's Lawn Clothes Dryers 


hold 100 to 150 feet of line, take 


small space and quickly removed 
when notin use. Make a neat and 
tasty appearance, last a life-time. 

More than 2 million people use them. 
No traveling in wet grass. No 
snow to shovel. The line comes 
to you. Also 


Balcony and Roof Clothes Dryers. 


) If not found at your hardware store write 
HILL DRYER CO. 
346 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 
Write for Cat. 6. 














A GILT-EDGED INVESTMENT 


5% Net 


FREE OF TAXES 


20 Year Gold Bonds 


Amply secured by First Mortgage on 
good, productive real estate, with assured 
title, in the rich and growing town of 


BROOKLINE, MASS. 


Controlled and managed by a reliable 
real estate agency, located in Boston for 
about 30 years. A Boston Trust Com- 
pany acts as trustee for the mortgages 
and all money to be paid to them. A 
safe, conservative investment, issued in 
denominations of $100 and multiples of 
the same. Dividends January 1st and 
July Ist. 


Call or write for descriptive circular 


FROST BROS. 


31 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE [ EXICOGRAPHERS 
AN EASY (xan 





In this column, to decide questions concerning the 
correct use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls Standard 
Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 


“A. HL,” Clifford, N. D.--‘‘ What is the correct 
pronunciation of aunt and laugh?”’ 


ant and Jaf—the a in both words having the sound 
of a in arm. 


“L. R. R.,” Philadelphia.—‘tIs there such a 
phrase as a plenty in good use?”’ 
There is. In this case ‘‘a’’ is a preposition and 


‘ 


means ‘‘in.’”” Sometimes in this use the a is con- 
fused with the article which has the meaning of 
each. 

“C. L. S.,”? New York City.—'‘Can you give a 
definition of cavitation, a term I find used in con- 
nection with the propulsion of steamships?’”’ 

The term is of comparatively recent origin and 
dates from the introduction of fast steamships. 
Cavitation is a phenomenon in water in which the 
space immediately in the rear of the propeller-blade 
is rendered more or less empty on account of the 
rapid cleavage of the water by the propeller-blade, 
and the relatively slow action of water in closing in 
behind the moving blade. This action breaks the 
continuity of the stream of water in which the 
propeller is acting, and renders it impossible for the 
propeller to develop upon the water the full effective 
thrust. which it would otherwise be capable of 
developing. 

“C. T.,” Telhco, Tenn.-—‘‘What are the deriva- 
tion and meaning of ‘Nisogynist’?”’ 

We are not familiar with such a word. Possibly 
“C. T.” means misogynist, a hater of women, from 
the Greek mised, hate, and gamos, marriage. 

‘*A. E. M.,” Charlestown, Mass.—The term yegg- 
man is said to be derived from one John Yegg, a 
leader of thieves. 

“PB. W. D.,” Princeton, Ind.—In the sentence 
you give, the word kind means ‘‘a variety of a 
given sort of thing.” If you are referring to a heap 
of apples you would say correctly, ‘‘I do not like 
apples of this kind.” 


“O. J. G. P.,” Portage, Wis.—‘'(1) Is it correct 

















Balsam Sanitis- 
sue isthe modern 
toilet paper. Soft, 
strong and per- 
fectly antiseptic. 
Made 80 by treatment 
with pure Canada Balsam, 


Balsam Sanitissue 


is wrapped in parchment paper, in sealed 
cartons. Price 10c, 15c, 25c. 25 sheets 
free. $1 worth sent prepaid anywhere. 
We have a special proposition for 
office buildings and public places, sav- 
ing from 20 per cent. to 40 per cent. 
SCOTT PAPER CO., 503 Glenwood Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ist] Te SANI 
CRACK A 
es 
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A PHILADELPHIA. 
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to say, of a river frozen to its bed, ‘There lay the 
river. spellbound’? (2) Is the expression ‘She 
made a grammatical error’ permissible?’ 

(1) Itis not. The best thing to do in a case of the 
kind is to say nothing about it, and to harvest the 
crop lest the Ice Trust gets ahead of you. (2) A 
‘‘srammatical error’’ is a common locution, but ‘‘an 
error in grammar’’ is to be preferred as avoiding 
what is sometimes considered a violation of gram- 
matical precision. 





$75.00 PRIZE STORIES 


We want a short story of about 3000 words, 
covering, in a catchy, readable way, the facts 
outlined in our booklet ‘‘Some Shoe Reforms.” 
For further information write Geo. 


166 Essex Street, Boston, Mass. 




















. Circulars, books, newspaper 
Print our Press $5. arger, $1, 
ss Money saver, maker. All 
Own easy, printed rules. Write 


factory for catalog, presses, 
type, paper, cards, 


THE PRESS €O., Meriden, Con. 


Tip \ “{\ ¢ 
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‘“MacsETH”’ is the sterling 
mark for lamp-chimneys. 

You can’t get a poor lamp- 
chimney with my name on it. 

Macsetuy lamp-chimneys 
fit, don’t break from heat, and 
are so shaped that they get 
the most light from the oil 
consumed. 

All lamp-chimneys break. 
Mine break only when they are 
Gropped or knocked over. 

My Index is free. 

Address, MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 





The pronunciation noted by the dictionaries is° 


WHicrH 
BALDNESS..........viz........ .GOOD HAIR 


Take your choice—as far as appearances _and 
hair health go there is but one answer. yhy 
not give your hair and scalp every advantage ? 
Get one of Dr. Scott’s Electric Hair Brushes 
and learn for yourself just how it helps your 
hair. The brush promotes blood circulation in 
the scalp and feeds the hair-roots—if these are 
nourished your hair will grow and dandruff will 
disappear—in fact the brush is guaranteed to 


prevent falling hair, dandruff, and all disorders 
of the scalp and hair. Made of 


f the s ure bristles— 
wire injures the scalp and brea the hair— 
and sent | ae ge (with compass to test power 
to any address on receipt of price. 
Prices, #1, #1.50.$2, $2. 50,43, only 
as to size and power. Your money refunded after 
30 days’ trial if brushes do not do what we claim. 

If unable to get the genuine at the stores 
don’t accept a substitute but write to us. 

FREE, Interesting book—write for it 

PALL MALL ELECTRIC CO. (Est. 1878) 


870 Broadway, New York City 


brushes differin 





&. 
Houghton, Sec., National Shoe Wholesalers, | 








PAPER DIAPERS 
APPEAL 10 THE 
MOTHER OF THE BABE 


| Im the tirsthid that ever wore a 





paper Diaper Dont !/ook good to you? 


HEN they want to test a new medicine or Breakfast Food, 

. they always try it on the dog, if it don’t kill him it goes. 
I’m the dog in this case. Ihave worn a Whitelaw Paper 
Diaper since the day I was born, ten months now, and bave 
never fur one minute been scalded or chafed. Very few bd»bies 
1m this world can say that. Made of very strong velvety 
paper soft qs cotton. To be wern inside the 
regular Diaper and destroyed when soiled. We could 
fill a column in their praise, but any Mother will know. Cost 
less than one cent each. 75 cts. per 100, at Factory, or will 
mail 50 postpaid for $1.00. Not sold in stores. 


~ WHITELAW PAPER GOODS CO. 
Dept. 2, Cincinnati, Ohie 
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Rate for Notices under this heading, 65 cents per line. 





ONEY GROW 


REAL ESTATE 


LONG ISLAND REALTY afford: 
the greatest opportunities 
for profitable investment. 


During the past year we 
have organized a number 
of syndicates whose profits 
have been very large. Full 
particulars on past and 
operations upon 


present 
application. 


e now have another 
favorable opportunity and 
wish t» hear from people 
desiring to make large 
eirnings on their invest- 
ments with absolute safety 
of the principal. 

STOKES & KNOWLES 

No. 200 Montague St. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ESEBEURRRR 


LONGISLAND ACREAGE 
Within the Rapid Transit Zone 


of New York City is the safest, surest and 
best investment in the world. We are offer- 
ing some remarkable properties. 


ERNEST G SICARD 
1708 Flatiron Bldg. New York City 
SSO ACRES RAILROAD FRONT 


FOO ACRES WATER FRONT 
Near sti on, Best development section 


Long Is “4 in é 
D. De KRE} MEN . Bost tated EY. 














COTTON MILL FOR SALE 


Brick building, two story 60xJ80. Machinery 
complete. Seventeen good tenant houses, 
one store, cotton house. Mill complete 
with all necessary appurtenances. Also 10 
acres adjacent, with ten-room dwelling, 
barns, out-buildings, orchard, etc. Mill 
operated by Water Power. ‘Established 
business, earning over $8,000 per year, clear 





of all expense, with day shift alone. Price 
$40,000. Pays over 20 percent. B.F. 
EBORN, Birmingham, Ala. 

c FARM MORTGAGES 6% 


les having money to loan on finely 
improved farms in Iowa, S. Dakota, or 
Southern Minnesota to net them from 5 to 
6 per cent. should write me. make a 
specialty of these loans. Can give best of 
reference, and will guarantee all loans. 
Correspondence solicited. 

MATHEW R. FABER, Banker, Remsen, Iowa. 





OPPORTUNITIES in a new country. 
An invaluable leaflet for the homesee ker 
and the investor has just been published by 
the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Rail- 





Allow 1I4lines p per yer inch 





INVES T 


$100 to $1000 in Real Estate in 
Oakland on a mutual plan. Pays 12 per 
cent per annum in Cash profits each 


month and a whole lot more undivided goes 
into the treasury for further investments. 
We only handle clear income down-town 
property. Investors in Oakland realty are 
making lots of money. Population 250,000 
and growing rapidly. Address the Oakland 
Combine, 1018 Broadway , Oakland, Cal. 
Management of representative local men. 
Ref. First Nat. Bk. & Chamber of Commerce 


CHOICE COUNTRY ESTATE 


For sale, 70 acres, 11 room house, 1,500 
fruit trees, large barn, 50 minutes from 
Boston, 5 minutes from town. Graystone 
Farm, Hudson, Mass. 


BUILDING LOT 


ALL improvements; high altitude; low 
price, $190 to $540. lasy terms or big —_ 
discount. Excellent investment. MA 
FREE. J. W, EI : 197 MONROE St. 
BROOKLYN, N. 








IN GREATER 
NEW YORK. 








way. It describes the country along the new 

railway extension from Glenham, Wal- PANHANDLE LANDS 
worth County, South Dakota, to Butte, | 50,000 acres of rich farm lands in the Texas 
Montana. Se - to oy address for two-cent | Panhandle. sure money maker.  In- 
stamp by F. ler, General Passenger] vestigate be hee rush! Reliable agents 
Agent, Chic Both or W. S. Howell, General] wanted. _BEN I. TAN) LAND CO., 
Eastern Agent, 381 Broadway, New York.| CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. 

INDIAN TERRITORY LANDS INVESTMENTS 


For home or investment. Unparalleled op- 
portunity, Write for particulars to Dept, 
‘B,” FIvE Tribes Lanp Co., Frisco Build- 


ing, St. Louis, Mo., or Muscogee, L. * 
Property _and Inv cg ga 
of ALL (DS in the SOUTH 


METROPOLITAN INVESTMENT CO. 
GEO. B. EDWARDS, Pres. scarica dh Ss. C. 














Greatest oil field in the World. Produc- 
tion, oil leases and lands, address 


. W. PEMBERTON 
Bartlesville, Ind, Ter. 





LOS ANGELES & PASADENA HOMES 
Orange Ranches 30 minutes ride by elec- 

tric cars. Send for particulars. RUSSELL- 

MYE RS Co., Byrne Bldg., Los Ange sles. 








1200 ACRE ESTATE 


four miles from Railroad, louse twelve 
rooms, barn 88 x 48 ft. Healthful location. 
Running spring water in house and barn, 
Trout stream, fine mountain pastures. 
$20, 000 = the next = months by 
ouying now fine boardwalk 
Hotel near Million Dollar Pier. Opportu- 
nity of a lifetime. Owner leaving Pe 4 
$15,000 cash, balance on mortgage. 
SANDERS, 318 Land Title Building, Phils: 
INVEST $300.00 annually 5 years for 
planting wholesale fruits, 
Enjoy California home thereatter with life 
income of 5 per cent on $15,000.00 without 


labor; $30,000.00 with labor. Twin-Cities 
Colony Families. Box $5, Galt, C.. lifornia, 


CAS wherever located. If you want to 
sell, send description and price. If you 
want to buy, send forour monthly. NorTH- 
WESTERN BUSINESS AGENCY, 374 Bank of 
Commerce Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 





This sum can be made with- 








for your real estate or business, 





CREAGE, Lots, Investment Properties 
and Homes in all sections of Greater 
New York and Long Island. 
L. M. WWGANT, 
189 Montague Street Rrooklyn, N.Y. 


TEXAS FARMS ann RANCHES 


Tell 





In size tracts to suit any purchaser. 
me your wants in first letter. 


FRED ACREE, Moopy, TEx. 





MERCHANTS FARM MORTGAGES 


for sale for the Dairy County (Red Lake) of 
Minnesota, 5 per cent to 6 per cent interest 
and prince ‘al remitted free. _ New_York 
Exchange. Write Merchants State Bank, 
Red Lake Falls Minn. 





The literary Digest Classified Columns 

















The Cost for Advertisements under this his heading | is 65 


cents per line of six words. 








BONDS AND MORTGAGES 


FARM /-MORTG: — FOR SALE 

; .54 per cent 

6 per cent 
..6 per cent 
per cent 
per cent 
4 per cent 
per cent 
Wg per cent 
memoran- 
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descriptive 


ag $1 

“Write for comple te 

dum of on- hand loans, also booklet 
WE’RE 


RIGHT ON THE GROUND” 
explaining our ~ athods. E. J. Lander & Co., 
Box * Grand Forks, N. D. 





“The North We ast is de voloping faster than 
any other part of the United States. Real 
Estate Securities here earn large profits. 
We believe we have the best and safest form 
of investment. Any amount down to $100. 
For full information and references write 


t 
“EUGENE CHURCH CO., Tacoma, Wash. 





WANTED—Brokers to sell 6 per cent _mort- 
gages, County and City warrants. Will pay 
2 per cent brokerage on amounts up to andl 
per cent on amounts over $5 All securi- 
ties offered will bear the closest. sc rutiny. 
Address F. W. SMYTH, Seattle, Wash. 


SEEDS, STOCK AND PE7S 


POULTRY RAISERS 

If you sont beautiful, marketable birds, 
prolific layers, rapid growers, quick to ma- 
ture, easy to keep, in a word MONEY 
MAKERS. buy Rhode Island Reds. I sell 
at lowest price compatible with nigh qual- 
ity cockerels, hens, pullets, etc., and EGGS 
to HATCH. Write for free descriptive cir- 
cular. 
Ne wport, R 




















STOKES’ ST AND: ARD_ ‘SEEDS. Every 
growe rot vegetables and flowers should write 
for my ** Different Kind of Seed Catalogue.’ 
The illustrations are photographic rep ro- 
ductions of actual specimens just as they 
grew on my trial grounds. Stokes’ Seed 
Store, Dept. P. 219 Market St., Philada. 


HELP AND SITUATIONS _ 
WANTED 


WHEN you “ eubeor ribe to Opports mities 
you insure yourself against loss of informa- 
tion worth hundreds of dollars. Positions 
open. Write today. Hapgoods, 305 Brdéad- 
way, N. Y. 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


WHY don’t you buy 








a time-saving brain- 


resting LOCKE ADDER’ Rapid, accurate, 
simple, durable. Capacity — 999,999,999, 
Price only $5.00. Booklet free. C. 7 ke 
Mfg. Co., 8 C St., Kensett, Iowa, $S. A. 





Our readers 





| Dept. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS 





YOU CAN MAKE gilt-edged investments 
in St. Louis down-town Real Estate, paying 
from 8 to 15 per cent. annually, doubling i in 
2to5 years, by combining your investment 
of $25.00 to $10, 000 with hundreds of others. 
Safety guaranteed by strong Trust Co. 
vrooman Associates Realty Co., Capital 

0,000. Century Building, St. Louis. Mo. 
Pr or full information send for Booklet G. 


FOR SALE—A TAKING NOVELTY. 
Circumstances force me to sell. Highest 
bidder gets all rights. Can be made to pay 
richly with small capital. Drop card for 
particulars to 

JAMES H. THOMAS, 
Box 34, Martinsville, Va. 








A good paying Drag Store in best resi- 
dence part of New Orleans. No charge for 
good will. This is_an unusual chance. 
E. W. Vacher, 4319 Dryades Street, New 
Orleans, La.’ 


EDUCATIONAL 


STARTING IN LIFE. The one practical 
guide to the selection of a vocation. By 
Nathaniel C. Fowler, Jr., and one hundred 
leading business and professional men. 
Just the book for young men. 440 pages. 
$1.50 net; Poteaie $1.66. published by 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO. ). Box, 2158, 
Boston. Drop postal for Be ec ose 











$23,400 represents the annual salaries of 
positions now open on our books. Free 
registration. No position—no__ipay.”’ 
Registration form Q sent on application. 
The Kinsley-Drake Company, 245 Broad- 


way, New York. 
Ww ALTER SHERMAN. Ashwalk, | 








Patent Laws and Office Practice —Practical 
course by mail for attorneys and inventors. 
Correspondence School of Patent Law, 

B. 1853 Mintwood Pl., Wash., D. C. 





PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS SECURED or fee returne a. 
Send sketch for free report as to patent- 
ability. GUIDE BOOK and WHAT TO 
INVERT, with valuable List of Inventions 
Wanted, sent free. ONE MILLION DOL- 
LARS offered for one invention; $16,000 for 
others. Patents secured by us advertised 
free in World’s Progress; sample free. 
E vans, Wilkens & Co., 849 “*F,’’ Washington. 











“Pate nts that PROTECT—Our three books 
for inve ntors 3 — on receipt of six cents 
2 








Stamps. & A. B. Lacey, Rooms 18 to 
28 Pacific Bl z= W ashington, D. Estab- 
lished 1569. 

LET me sell your Patent. My book ex- 
plaining how mailed free. Sixteen years’ 
experience. Patent sales exclusively. Wm. 
.. oyt, ‘Patent Sales Specialist, 290Z 
Broadway, New York City. 


are 








1500 subjects on Greek and Italian art. 
One cent each or eighty cents per hundre ad. 
In series of 500 accompanied by our ** Out- 
lines, for the Study of Art.’ They offer 
systematically arranged material for inde- 
pendent art study. ane dollars for each 
series comy for catalogue. 
DUTCH, F LEM ISH oe GERM AN in prep- 
aration. 

Bureau of University Travel, 
19 Trinity Place, 
Boston, Mass. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Highest Grade Photo-Finishing for_ama- 
teurs promptly by mail. Artistic 1907 Cal- 
endar Card mount with every half-dollar 














Minimum, 4 lines 
MUSICAL 
GENUINE BARGAINS in_ high-grade 


upright pianos. Slightly used just baptents: 
12 Steinways from 350 up; 6 We bers from 
$250 up; 9 Krakauers from §250 up; 7 Knabes 
from $250 up; 3 Chickerings from ‘$250 up; 

also ordinary second-hand Uprights, $75 up; 
also 10 very fine Parlor Grand pianos at 
about half. Write for full particulars. 


Jash or easy monthly payments. Lyon & 
Healy, 40 Adams St., Chicago. We ship 


every where on approval. 


BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 


STANDARD I PLAYS for COLLEGES and 
HIGH SCHOOLS. ‘The Spanish Gypsy,”’ 
by George Eliot; **The Princess,’ by Tenny- 














son. Dramatized by Marguerite W. Morton. 











order. Write for prices and sample print. | Copies sent on approval to responsible per- 
Robert Johnston, Dept. I, Wilkes-Barre, | sons. mover ty of ten dollars on each per- 
a. Address St. Paul, Minn. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Multicopying Pure Water 


THE BENSINGER “ Rapid”’ Duplicator, 
quick, inexpensive device, benefits busi- 
ness and professional men requiring num- 
erous exact copies, forms, letters, notices, 
diagrams; also multicopying MUSIC or 
anything written with pen, pencil, type- 
——s C. Bensinger Co., 130 Stone Street, 

New York. 





For the Deaf 

DEAF or hard of hearing persons find 

lip reading simple, ez AY ae ere oral or 

mail; terms easy. Lipmann, P. O. 
Drawer 2618, Boston. 


Post Cards _ 

1,000 post cards $6.00; 50U-$4.00; made to 
order from any Photo or Print with your 
imprint on each as publisher. W orkman- 
ship guaranteed. Goods aca ogy | within 
10 days. Rich Photo Process Co., Dept. L, 
28 East 23d St., New York. 











Vacuum Cap 

OUR VACUUM CAP when used a few 
minutes each day draws the blood to the 
scalp, causing free and normal circulation, 
which stimulates the hair to a new he ~althy 
growth. Sent on trial under guarantee. 
Write for free Part ulars. The Modern 
V acuum C ap Co., 594 Barclay Block, De nver. 





~ Whitewashing Machines 
A PAINTING AND WHITEWASHING 
MACHINE. Does the work of 20 men with 
brushes and does it be “sce r. Send for cata- 
i rue No. 8, which is fre 

A. Del Solar, 108 Fulton St., New York. 


Miniatures 
MINIATURE PORTRAITS. Ivory or Por- 
celain, $25. High-grad& work from any pic- 
ture. Old miniatures ¢ opied, Write Alfred 
W. Partrick, 18 Pier 5t., Yonke ors, N.Y. 








American Sterilizer Company, Erie, Pa., 
—largest exclusiye sterilizer manufac turers 
for the medical profession in America— 
make special outfit for sterilization of water 
under pressure as recommended in article 
‘Evils of Boiled Water,” LirERARY DI- 
GEST. March 2d. Suitable for office and 

yrivate use. Correspondence _ solicited. 

eferences Dun and Bradstreet. 


Literary Assistance 

DO YOU NEED LITERARY ASSISTANCE, 

want lectures, addresses, orations, club pa- 
pers written for you, desire manuse ripts 
perfected, typecopied, or sold on commis- 
pel zequime advice, criticism? We serve 
effic Booklet. AUTHORS’ REVI- 
SION BUREAU. 2400 Seventh Avenue, N. Y. 


Bureau of Kesearch 
WE gather literary and historical mate- 
rial for club women, writers, and speakers, 
give literary advice and correct MSS., and 
look up ancestors. Bureau of Rese arch, 
318  E. 5th St., New Albany, Ind. 


Dahlias 

BURT’S SUPERB DAHLIAS— Grand 
Prize at St. Louis. Gold Medal at Buffalo. 
20 a (my selection) $1.00. Catalogue, 
H. F. BURT, Taunton, Mass. 

Heel Cushions 
No more Crooked Shoes. Wear Nathan 
Adjustable Anti-Crooked Heel Cushions. 
Allsizes. At your Shoe Dealer or by mail 
twenty-five cents a pair. Nathan Ny. Ity 

g 











Manufacturing Co., 86 E. Reade St., 
Paper Flowers 

Easter Lilies and Roses, 75¢ doz.; Carna- 
tions 35e doz., for Church, Hall or Home 
Decoration. Finest line of pape ‘ F ~— ~ 
$2 .00 Sample Box sent Thi for $1. 

Catalog free. THE ENTERTAINME Ni 
SHOP, 99 4th Avenue, New York. 
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Rate for Notices under this heading 65 cents per line. 


Allow 14 lines per inch 








BUZZARDS BAY 


MASSACHUSETTS 














surf beach. Abundant fresh water 
pantries, workshop and 2 toilets on 
story porches. 

Neighborhood is very desirable, 


1% acre land for sale because of 
business. Address 





SUMMER PLACE FOR SALE 


Two hours from Boston. 7 hours 
Division N. Y.,N.H.& H.R. R. 
Station. 50 yards from Harbor with water frontage and 14 mile from 


House contains large living room, dining room, kitchen, laundry, 
rooms with 3 bath rooms, besides 2 toilet dressing rooms; rooms for 
3 servants, all on second floor; large attics. 


A modern comfortable house easily kept. 


yachting; and fine roads for carriages or automobiles. 


E. M. SCULL, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








from New York, on Old Colony 
800 yards from W. Falmouth 


and good provision service. 

ground floor; seven (7) masters’ 
Large first and second 
with good bathing, fishing and 


House and 
distance from owner’s present 














VIRGINIA FARMS OF 
ow VALUE 


Magnificent estate, 1,000 acres, gently 
rolling, productive in grass and grain. 
Historic Colonial style buildings. Glori- 
ous views. Close to city, in a beautiful 
country. $100,000. 
(2) 

Genuine blue-grass farm, 1,654 acres, 
nearly all insod. Easy reach of Wash- 
ington. {nthe horse, cattle and sheep 
region. $53,000. 


Grazing farm of distinction in South- 
west Virginia, 1, acres, 700 now in 
Kentucky blue-grass sod. money- 
making proposition. $35,000. 
(4) 

Tidewater home of beauty, 600 acres, 
improved by old Colonial dwelling ; 130 
feet long, 18 rooms, in excellent con- 
dition. awn 8 acres, handsomely 
shaded. Six acres of orchard. Property 
overlooks Chesapeake Bay. Good bath- 
ing, boating and hunting. Oysters in 
abundance, Price $35, 


Register of 150 farms free. Ten 
hunting preserves. 
H. W. HILLEARY & CO. 
Charlottesville 3 33 Va. 














TRINITY AVE 


SUBWAY STATION | nl 
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Twenty Lots in 
the Heart of the 
Bronx, New York City 


(3) A plot containing more than twenty lots, 


situated in the heart of the Bronx, two 
minutes’ walk from — Transit Subway 
station, one minute walk from trolley cars, 
can be purchased at a reasonable figure and 
on easy terms. Particulars given only on 
personal application to attorney for owner, 
Room 1211, 56 Pine Street, New York City. 


REV. FATHER DUREN 


Ipswich, So. Dakota, sells best farm lands 
in fertile Jim River Valley to temperance 
people. $15-$35 per acre. Oo commissions 
charged. Nocrop failures. Three pay for 
any land. Climate ideal. Flowing artesian 
wells. All eastern people. Line drawn on 
chafacter, not on religion. Beware of land 
sharks. All land grass prairie ready for 
plowing. Enclose stamps for information; 
say what you want. 











agree to rent and mana 
investment for years to 
repairs, etc. 


[Ly 


INVESTMENT 





V FE will sell youa new house in one of the best Suburban Dis- 
tricts, within twenty minutes’ ride from the down town sec- 
tion of Pittsburg, Pa., for Seven Thousand Dollars ( $7,000 }, and 


ge it so that it will Net you 74% on your 
come, after making allowance for taxes, 


@ We will prove to your satisfaction that this proposition is hon- 

est in every respect, and that your Investment is as solid and sub- 

stantial as anything you can find. Write us for full particulars. 
SMITH @ SCHUETTE, 

1107-8-9 Machesney Bldg. ° 


PITTSBURG, PA 




















A MANGO PLANTATION 





A BUNGALOW| 4. WINTER 
A BEARING ORANGE GROVE | 


in a climate of per- 
petual Spring with a 
charming colony of 
Americans. If you 
would like to join 
them, write 

Tropical Fruit Growers 


Association 
29 E. 29th St., N. Y. City 


HOME 




















standpoint, will be completely changed. 


hattan. 


First, a surface car to the ferry ; 
Then the ferry across the river ; 


apar 
their effect large profits can be made. 
York City. 


$20,000 each. 


of the Manhattan prices. 





East River Heights, directly across the East River from Manhattan 


The Greatest Investment Opportunity Ever Offered 


WITHIN ONE YEAR the map of New York City, from a transportation 


To all practical purposes the East River will not exist. 
EIGHTEEN TRACKS will then cross it to the Borough of Queens, in 
place cf the TWO FERRIES which are now the only means of reaching Man- 


To reach the Borough of Queens now you have to make three changes : 


And then a train or surface car to destination. 

It now actually takes thirty minutes to go from Broadway to the other side 
of the East River, a distance of a miie and a half. 

When the bridges and tunnels are completed it will only take five minutes. 

At 34th Street the Pennsylvania Railroad is building four tunnels. 

At 42d Street the Interborough Company is building two tunnels. 

At soth Street the City is building the largest bridge ever constructed. 


At the Manhattan end of the tunnels and bridge, lots 
sell for from $10,000 to $20,000 each. 
At the other end, lots sell for one-tenth the price. 


Now these two points are thirty minutes apart. 
When the bridges and tunnels are completed they will be only five minutes 


t. 

The effect of these improvements is absolutely sure, and by anticipating 
We are the largest owners and developers of real estate in Queens Borough. 
Three years ago we began acquiring the properties which now aggregate 

over one thousand acres, all of which, except one, are within the limiis of New 


We have in East River Heights 2,400 lots with 3,000 feet frontage on the 
East River directly across from Manhattan, where lots sell for from $10,000 to 


Our price to first purchasers will be about one-tenth 


The property is not on the market yet but it will be soon, 
And we want to send you advance information with maps, booklet and the 
finest panorama views of the East River ever taken. 


RICKERT-FINLAY REALTY CO., | W. 34th St., N.Y, 









Write to-day to Dept. D. 











ec iTris 


aa 
sare roFOLLOW UNCLE SAM 


He has $415,000,000.00 invested in 
Washington, D. C., realty and is 
NOWinvesting $100,000, 000.00 more, 
Shrewd investors everywhere are 
buying real estate here. Paying 
propositions—large or small. State 
FULLY class of property in which 
you are most interested. Will sub- 
mit propositions we know will in- 
terest you. Bunk references given. 
WRITE TO-DAY! 
HAYES-SHARP REALTY COMPANY 

728 13th Street Washington, D. C. 


TEXAS LANDS 


that will produce crops valued at from $200 
to $800 per acre are now selling at $20 to $30 
peracre. Southern latitude makes it pos- 
sible to ship the tender high-priced vege- 
tables long before northern gardens have 
sprouted. Finest all -the- year -’round 
climate in America. Excursions from Chi- 
eago each first and third Tuesday monthly. 
Only $25 for the round trip—30-day return 
limit. Write to-day for my illustrated book 
about lands in the Gulf Coast Country 
of Texas and full particulars. 


JNO. SEBASTIAN 
Dept. C. C., LaSalle Station 
Chicago 


1,000 acres, 6 ft vein, bitumin- 
ous, fine quality, on Big San- 
dy River near Warfield, Ky., 
and N. & W. 
J. B. WILLIAMS, Catlettsburg. Kv. 















R. R. $10 per acre. | , 
esl, : | for sale. Write for booklet. J. M. Hull, Madison, Conn. 


DESIRABLE BUILDING PLOTS SALE 


High, level ground on the Southern Slope of 
the backbone of Long Island, in well settied 
neighborhood near Jamaica. Very pleasant, 
parklike surroundings restricted exciusively 
to residential use. Streets, Sidewalks, Sewers. 
Gas, Water and Electric conduits. L.1. Rail- 
road Station on the premises. Electric trains 
and trolleys. Arrangements may be made by 
desirable purchasers for time or installment 
loans for erecting of residences. 
For further particulars address 
SCHREITER & MATHEWS, Att’ys 
20 Nassau Street . - New York, N. ¥. 


FOR SALE 150 million feet _— 


railroad, Alabama. 

acres, 20,00@ average timber, fee simple, 
Oregon, $20 per acre; 600 acres Alabama 
yellow pine timber, 15,000 average per acre, 
$6,000; 1,500 acres, 26 houses, on railroad, 28 
miles of Birmingham, Ala., $10,000, 44 cash, 
balance easy; 600 acres fee simple; timber 
and coal land, Jackson Co., Ala., $5. For 
the above, or to buy, sell or exchangs 
realty, no matter where, address 

B. F. EBORN, Birmingham, Ala. 


COUNTRY Hone 
well built and in good repair, containing 
16 rooms. Barns, garden, orchard. 14 acres. 
Price $1,000. Summer rent $100. JAMES 
GREEN, Florence, Oneida Co., N. Y. 


H I have fornished cottages 
At-Madison, Conn, 2.txe Sorctes sien 


village for rent. Shore lots, village and farm properties 
































FA 
cherry. Large airy barns. 
Well fenced with cedar posts. 


RM FOR SALE, 300acres. Unly 6 miles trom Battie Ureek, Mich., and 2 miles 
from R. R. station. Rural mail delivery. Well built, 10 room house, : 

Farm level. every acre tillable, noted for productiveness, 
Suburban R. R. surveyed th 


finished in 


rough farm and partially 


completed. No malaria. Address N. C. CROCUMB, 386 E. Market St., Akron, Ohio. 
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Washable Dress Fabrics 


Registered 
Trade Mark 


FOR 


1907 


Our collection, as usual, is very complete, including practically every staple fabric 


now in vogue, in linen, cotton, and cotton and silk mixtures, as well as the very latest French 


novelties. 


WHITE GOODS 
Striped and Checked Dimities, 32 in., 25c. 
to 45c. per yard. 
Embroidered French Piques, 3t in., goc. 
to $1.50 per yard. 
Imported Madras, 32 in, 25c. to 75¢. 
Dotted and Fancy Figured Embroidered 
Swisses, 31 in., 40c. to $1.00. 


Embroidered French Batiste, 40 in., 85c. 
to $2.00 per yard, 


Embroidered Linen, Sheer and Medium 
Weight, 29 in., 75c. to $1.50. 
LINENS 


Plain Colored Linens, Yarn Dyed, 36 in., 
50c. per yard. 


Plain Colored French Linens, Yarn Dyed, 
36 in., 65c.; 48 in., goc. per yard. 


Plain Colored French Linen Etamine, 27 
in., 55c. per yard. 


COLORED GOODS 


Printed Irish Dimities, 28 in., 25c. yd. 
Printed Irish Linen Lawns, 24 in., 4oc. 


Fancy Check and Striped Cotton Voile, 47 
in., 75c. to $2.c0 per yard. 


Fancy Colored Embroidered French Batiste, 
45 in., 9§c. to $2.25. 


French Taffeta Batiste, Plain Colored, 2 
in., 75c. per yard. 


Among the very large assortment, we call special attention to the following: 


Fancy Silk and Cotton Muslins, 27 in., 5oc. 
to 55c. per yard. 


Imported Ginghams (D. & J. Anderson), 
32 in., 4oc. to 45c. per yard. 

Printed English and French Percales, 32 in., 
25c. to 28c. per yard. 

Printed French Linens, 31 in., 65c. per yard. 

Imported Galateas, 27 in., 45c. per yard, 


FLANNELS 


We especially reeommend “VIYELLA,” a 
high class English Flannel, which is 
guaranted non-shrinkable. It may be 
had in a wide range of new designs, 
31 in. wide, 75c.; 46 in. wide, $1.75 yd. 


We are pleased to send out of town patrons samples of any of the lines so that they may order by mail 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., 14 West 23d St., N. Y. 
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The buyer who seeks ex- 


perience may seek 
where; 


But the buyer who heeds 
experience buys the Rem- 


ington. 





it any- 


THE | 
& a x 


contains active Oxygen which des- 


troys the bacteria and milk-of-lime 
which neutralizes the acid of decay 


**Calox represents the most decided advance in mouth hygiene and tooth preser- 
vation that has been made within recent years.” --The Buffalo Medical Journal, 











Remington 


Typewriter Company 


New York and Everywhere 


Send for a sample sufficient for several 
days’ trial and prove its value for yourself 











The OXYGEN does it 


Guaranteed absolutely pure under the Food and Drug Act Fune 30, 1906 
McKESSON @ ROBBINS’ - 


91-97 Fulton St., New York 





